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The Editor’s Preface 





Pfas) OR AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY to 
Pee this number—the role usually oc- 
cupied by the preface—you are referred 
to the article by Professor George F. 
Thomas which follows. In his discussion 
of “‘The Meaning of Truth,” which con- 
trasts modern positivistic views with 
the Christion understanding of truth, 
the context for this number’s primary 
material is given in comprehensive and 
incisive terms. 

This preface can, instead, therefore, 
be used to report several developments 
with regard to The Christian Scholar 
itself to bring the readers up-to-date. 
As we go to press for the third time, we 
gratefully acknowledge the enthusiastic 
response to this nearly-new publication. 
Letters of encouragement run into the 
hundreds ; a huge volume of correspond- 
ence crosses the editor’s desk; several 
large folders bulge with high-calibre 
manuscripts, some sent upon request 
and many more voluntarily. Paid circu- 
lation has increased from about 350 on 
January 1 of this year (when the change 
was made from Christian Education to 
The Christian Scholar) to approximate- 
ly 900 in early April, and to more than 
1800 at the present time. In addition, 
complimentary copies—many upon re- 
quest—to the extent of about 3,000 of 
the March and June numbers have been 
distributed ; this was made possible large- 
ly through the generous assistance of 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 
These statistics, as well as the fine spirit 
hehind them, give evidence that this 
quarterly has already begun to assume 
an important and, we trust, formative 
role in the emerging community of 





Christian scholars who are currently in- 
tensifying their common quest for the 
meaning of their faith in relation to their 
vocation, their intellectual life, and their 
academic responsibilities. 

The Christian Scholar has also been 
criticized and we take seriously the less 
enthusiastic judgments as well as the 
favorable response. The spring meeting 
of the Editorial Board—an intensive day 
of evaluation, analysis, and planning— 
was devoted largely to a careful con- 
sideration of negative reactions to both 
the appearance and quality of the jour- 
nal. Some changes were put into effect 
with the June number—such as the use 
of the American uncial type, designed by 
Victor Hammer, for the entire cover, the 
reducing in size of article headings, the 
use of a flat-back binding, the quotation 
of all biblical references from the Re- 
vised Standard Version, the more ex- 
tended use of double-columns, and so on. 
Still more changes are in effect with 
this number. 

Considerable attention centered—and 
continues to center—upon the cover. It 
has most frequently been criticized for 
its believed lack in appeal for our col- 
leagues who do not hold the Christian 
faith. To a very great extent this pub- 
lication seeks to work “on the frontier” 
of the campus Christian community ; 
that is, to explore the relevance of Chris- 
tian faith for the teaching vocation, the 
academic disciplines, and the various 
basic problems which confront all col- 
leges and universities as they seek seri- 
ously to re-examine their own nature 
and primary function in our critical age. 
To some, nevertheless, the cover is too 
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medieval to convey this purpose; the 
combination of uncial type and wood- 
cuts confirms (it is believed) already 
existing prejudices that Christian faith 
is a “period piece” of a bygone age. It 
seems too removed from the modern. 

It is certainly this publication’s pur- 
pose to think and work “on the fron- 
tier.” While it seeks to reflect the whole 
of the classical Christian heritage, its 
primary tendency is to represent the best 
in the Augustinian tradition, the Re- 
formation, and the recent theological re- 
naissance which has been recalling us to 
the best biblical sources of Christian 
faith and thought. In this vein The 
Christian Scholar endeavors to relate the 
unique Christian insights to the whole 
range of the intellectual life and to the 
whole task of higher education. It seeks, 
moreover, to accomplish this task within 
the context of the contemporary aca- 
demic community. Our sole task is, 
therefore, not apologetical, though this 
is a part of it. While we want to listen 
carefully to those colleagues who, in 
matters of faith, do not fully agree with 
us, and while we want to address our- 
selves to them repeatedly, we seek also 
to present materials which will sustain 
the Christian scholar, providing him 
grist for his mill, and offering him en- 
couragement as he shares in the per- 
plexities of the academic world as a 
bearer of the Christian faith and the 
Christian life. 

The cover seeks to convey this pur- 
pose symbolically. It draws upon the best 
in modern typography, woodcutting, de- 
sign, and printing. Messrs. Hammer and 
Kredel, as well as those who have care- 
fully put their work together into the 
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harmony of the cover, viz., Messrs. 
Graves, McLain, and Haas (printer of 
the cover), are alive to the modern and 
twentieth century currents of art, 
thought, and religious insight. They ap- 
preciate the authenticity of renaissance 
and Reformation typography and wood- 
cuts; they have been greatly influenced, 
nevertheless, by more recent demands 
for simplicity and esthetic clarity. Inso- 
far as the sources are renaissance, they 
are also contemporaneous with the era 
which gave evidence of fine typography, 
design, and artistic illustrations, pro- 
duced the Western university, gave rise 
to the modern version of the quest for 
truth, and enunciated various primary 
historical versions of the relation which 
holds between “Christ and culture.” A 
balance is therefore sought in the cover 
between various demands which the 
quarterly itself seeks to meet. This 
brief attempt at reply to the controversy 
is not expected to end the criticisms or 
the attention to be given to it in the 
future by the Editorial Board. For the 
moment, however, we shall continue to 
use the format which has already gained 
a much larger company of enthusiasts 
than critics. 

Some confusion has surrounded the 
continuation of volume numbers from 
our predecessor journal. We chose pur- 
posely to continue the volume numbers 
from Christian Education, because of 
the continuity between the publications 
despite rather radical changes. This is 
similar to the continuity, despite sim- 
ilarly radical changes, which exist be- 
tween the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education and its preceding or- 
ganizations, The National Protestant 
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Council on Higher Education, and the 
United Church Boards of Education. 

In conclusion a word needs to be said 
about the future. Tentative plans call 
for the devotion of a generous portion 
of the December issue to the role of the 
arts in the Christian concern on college 
and university campuses. The March, 
1954, number will present an interna- 
tional perspective to our total enterprise ; 
it will draw articles and reports from 
colleagues abroad and here who can 
share the Christian concerns reflected 
among professors in Eurepe, Southeast 
Asia, and Japan. In the June, 1954, 
number attention will be centered on the 
nature and role of the Christian colleges 
in America; this number is to be 
oriented toward the first Quadrennial 
Convocation of the Christian Colleges 
which is planned for June 20-24, 1954, 
on the campus of Denison University 
(see inside back cover for full announce- 
ment). 

We continue to welcome your sugges- 
tions and your criticisms. We will be 
grateful for your requests in areas where 
we can serve you. For the whole of our 


enterprise we request your prayers, your 
counsel, your manuscripts, and your sub- 


scriptions. 
- 


Reprints of all materials published in 
The Christian Scholar are available upon 
request and upon order. It is a purpose 
of this quarterly to assist in discussions 
among Christian scholars with regard to 
professorial, vocational, and theological 
questions. One of the ways in which 
this is possible is through the use of 
reprints. A small number of reprints 
can be supplied without cost. Larger 
orders, based upon the following sched- 
ule of costs, must be placed within a 
three-week period following publication 
date. We welcome your use of this 
special service. 

The reprint schedule of costs is as 
follows : 

coptes pages 
4 8 12 16 


100 ....$ 7.50 $10.50 $18.00 $18.00 


250 .... 12.50 17.00 25.00 25.00 
500 .... 17.00 23.00 35.00 35.00 
1,000 .... 23.00 36.00 52.00 52.00 
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The Meaning of Truth 


GerorcE F. THomMAS 


HAT Is TruTH”? The question may be asked cynically by worldly 
men like Pilate, or it may be asked in a spirit of honest perplexity. I 
believe that most men and women in academic circles who raise the 
: ge question in our time are not cynical but perplexed. They have begun to 
doubt the modern conception of truth and are groping for a more adequate one. 





THE MoperN PoOsiITIvIsTic VIEW 


The conception of the nature of truth that has increasingly dominated the 
modern world is mainly a product of scientific ways of thinking. According to this 
view, truth consists of the aggregate of truths about the various aspects or fields of 
reality ; it is specialized knowledge of facts and laws, information about many dif- 
ferent subjects. The popularity of the “free elective’ system in our colleges, despite 
its inability to provide any integration of the facts and ideas derived from different 
departments, and is largely due to the dominance of this view of truth. The assump- 
tion behind it is that the only dependable knowledge is the knowledge of phenomena 
offered by the sciences, and the attempts of religion and philosophy to get behind 
phenomena to ultimate reality are futile. Thus, the modern view is positivistic 
through and through. 

The purpose of truth, according to this view, is to be found in the power 
it bestows upon man, Since the time of Francis Bacon, scientific knowledge has 
been valued by most peopie mainly because it enabled them to master the natural— 
and more recently the social—environment and to make it serve their own ends. 
Though truth has been prized by some as an intrinsic value, it has been sought 
by the majority as a means to the satisfaction of their desires. Thus, the modern 
view of truth stresses the efficient use of things rather than the contemplation and 
appreciation of them. It is frankly utilitarian in its attitude towards truth. 

Now, educated people are realizing more and more that this modern con- 
ception of truth is pernicious. They see that it has left thousands of college grad- 
uates without any world view or ethical commitment which can help them to 
interpret their factual knowledge and guide their conduct. They are also becoming 
aware that it is false. They are beginning to wonder whether miscellaneous infor- 
mation can take the place of wisdom. Why should they accumulate vast stores of 
fact in the social sciences, for example, unless they can interpret them in the light 
of a general view of man, his nature, and his destiny? They are also questioning 
whether the primary value of truth lies in the power it gives man over his environ- 


Dr. George F. Thomas, Professor of Religion at Princeton University and recent Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Faculty Christian Fellowship, presented this paper at a Hazen 
Seminar in New York last semmer. 
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ment. Can man be trusted to use his newly-won power for constructive ends? Has 
it not made him ruthless and wasteful in dealing with natural resources? Has it 
not tended to destroy his sense of wonder and to blind him to the beauty and 
sublimity of nature? Is it not tempting him more and more to dominate his fellow- 
men, to play God to his country or even to all mankind? 


CHRISTIANITY’S ALTERNATIVE VIEW 


Thus, the modern positivistic and utilitarian view of truth is being subjected 
to sharp criticism. Has Christianity an alternative view of truth? If so, what is 
it and how does it differ from the modern view ? 

The Christian conception of truth affirms, in the first place, that the primary 
value of truth lies, not in the power it gives us, but in the life it opens up to us. 
“IT am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” says Christ in the Fourth Gospel. It 
is no accident that “truth” is associated with “life” and the “way” to life, that 
eternal life which is more than food and raiment and without which it profits a man 
nothing to gain the whole world. The concern for “truth” and “wisdom” in the 
New Testament is not merely theoretical, it is existential. The “truth” about which 
it speaks is the Source of meaning and value of human existence; it is bread from 
heaven that fully satisfies our hunger and a spring of living water that permanently 
quenches our thirst. Thus, the value of truth is not merely that it meets the demands 
of the intellect but also that it enlarges the self by enabling it to participate in a wider 
i1Te, 

In the second place, the goal of knowledge is not facts about special fields 
but wisdom. about the world as a whole and man’s place in it. At this point, the 
Christian view has much in common with the classical view as represented by Plato. 
The quest for truth cannot be satisfied with anything less than a world view which 
includes nature and man as well as God. Moreover, truth is for the sake of the 
good. Without love, love for God and love for men, it profiteth nothing. 

Because Christians have such a conception of truth, they insist upon other 
methods of attaining truth than the scientific method. The whole of the self and 
all of its faculties must be enlisted in the quest for truth and the enjoyment of it. 
According to the modern conception, truth is discovered by reason working upon 
materials provided by sense experience. Though this is the method employed so 
successfully in the natural sciences, it is inadequate for the task of the social sciences 
and the humanities. In these fields, not only reason and sense perception but also 
intuition, imagination, and feeling are involved in the discovery of truth. For 
example, the truth about human personality cannot be known by one who always 
looks at man from the outside as a dispassionate spectator ; it requires us to listen 
sympathetically to him and identify ourselves with him in his joys and sorrows. 

This is still more obvious in the field of moral and religious truth. In moral 
judgments the will is involved no less than the intellect. As Aristotle said, true 
moral judgments are possible only for one who has had a good moral education and 
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has developed the moral virtues. In religion, truth can come only to one who 
commits himself to God and surrenders his will to Him. ““My teaching is not mine,” 
says Jesus, “but his who sent me; if any man’s will is to do his will, he shall 
know whether the teaching is from God or whether I am speaking on my own 
authority.” (John 7:16, 17) For the confirmation and growth of religious truth 
can come only through action in accordance with the light we have. Above all, 
faith is essential in the quest for religious truth. The truth about God must be 
accepted and grasped by faith before it can be understood by reason. “I believe,” 
said Augustine, “that I may understand.” Faith anticipates and reaches beyond 
knowledge, but it also points the way to knowledge. Thus, if we would attain to 
wisdom, to the truth about nature, man and God, every function of the self must be 
engaged in the quest. 

In the third place, God has revealed the Truth in Christ, in his person, his 
teachings, and his life. Christ is the “Word” spoken by God to us in our ignorance, 
the light that shines in our darkness. He is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
In the words of St. Paul, he is not only “the power of God,” he is also “the wisdom 
of God.” At this point, the Christian conception of truth parts company with the 
Greek philosophical conception. The Platonists, St. Augustine says, knew about 
the “Word” of God ; but they did not know that “the Word became flesh.” Truth, 
to the philosopher, is exhibited in an impersonal system of inter-related concepts. 
Truth, to the Christian, has been incarnated in a person. 


“THE Wispom oF Gop” 


This is a stupendous assertion, of course, and it can never be demonstrated 
by historical, scientific, or philosophical arguments. It came through revelation and 
must be accepted by faith. But though it has always seemed “foolishness” to men 
of the world, there is nothing inherently irrational about it. It must be admitted 
that academic people, brought up under the influence of rationalism, are repelled by 
the ‘scandal of particularity” in it. Can it really be, they ask, that the key to the 
universe is to be found in one particular man? It is easy to see why they should 
find it difficult to believe this. The scientist always interprets any particular thing 
or event as but an instance of a class of phenomena. No wonder he is baffled by 
a person who cannot be classified because he is unique. Similarly, the historian 
relates the deeds of any particular person to other events by means of casual laws. 
And the philosopher normally seeks for a clue to the meaning of the whole not in 
a particular being but in kind of being. 

Christians recognize that science and philosophy must interpret reality by 
means of universal laws and concepts which delineate its structure. But they also 
affirm that the origin, meaning, and purpose of reality must be understood in 
relation to God and that God is not a universal structure but a concrete living Being. 
The impersonal structure or order of the world is but the framework within which 
the creative and redemptive purposes of God are being fulfilled in the historical life 
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of persons. If so, why should we not find the best clue to the purpose of God and 
the meaning of life in the person of Christ, in whom the process of creation and 
redemption has reached its highest point of perfection ? 

But the conviction of Christians that Christ is the Truth should not tempt 
them to depreciate lesser truths. They should beware of contrasting “sacred” with 
“secular” truths. Insofar as truths about nature and man are viewed in relation 
to their source in the Wisdom of God, they are sacred. In this light, the truths of 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities take on a deeper mean- 
ing. Every fact or value with which they deal points beyond itself to its ultimate 
Ground in God’s Wisdom. This is why the Christian teacher, whatever his subject, 
should look upon his work as a high and holy calling. For his final point of 
reference is not the “wisdom of the world” but “the wisdom of God,” though he 
knows all too well how limited is his understanding of it and how feeble are his 
efforts to live by it. 
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Christianity, Culture and Academic Integrity 


THEODORE M. GREENE 


E ARE MET TOGETHER this week to be a fellowship designed to 
clarify and strengthen our Christian vocation as teachers and scholars 
and to explore the implications of our Christian faith for our academic 
communities. What I should like to do is to consider this venture in a 
wider cultural context. For we are confronted by three factors of major importance 
to us—our own autonomous ‘profession of scholarship and teaching, our Christian 
faith, and, in addition, our rich Western culture to which we are all so tremendously 
indebted. What is the essential core of each of these three factors, and to what ex- 
tent is the essence of each really compatible with, and perhaps even complementary 
to, the essence of the other two? How can we be sincerely and intelligently loyal to 
our chosen profession, to our Christian faith, and also to w whatever is most valid and 
vital today in our Western cultural tradition ? 

Our cultural heritage is, as we all know, a curious and complex amalgam of 
four great historical strands or tradition—the Greco-Roman, the Hebraic-Christian, 
and, more recently, the scientific and the democratic. What is most characteristic 
of each of these four strands, and how, at their dynamic best, do they relate them- 
selves to each other? 























Our GREEK HERITAGE OF WISDOM AND BEAUTY 


Ancient Greece (I must ignore Rome this evening) is associated in our 
minds primarily with wisdom and with beauty. What is most significant for us 
in each of these areas of Greek accomplishment? Should we celebrate primarily the 
brilliant questions and the ingenious answers of the Pre-Socratics, the impressive 
philosophical systems of Plato and Aristotle, the plausible philosophies of life of the 
Stoics and Epicureans? Our Greek cultural heritage would indeed be sadly im- 
poverished by the loss of any of these amazing ventures. Yet the intellectual genius 
of the Greeks is, I believe, epitomized rather _in the Socratic quest—a quest whose 
three out-standing characteristics delineate the very—essenee of their search for. 
wisdom. 

Socrates is famous, first of all, for the spirit and method of his inquiries. He 
was not only the self-appointed ¢ ead fly of the Athenians and his own gadfly as well 
—critical of every social convention and popular belief, and equally critical of his 





* This is a condensed version of Professor Theodore M. Greene’s Keynote Address deliver- 
ed on June 18, 1953 at the first national conference of the Faculty Christian Fellowship at Park 
College, Missouri. The main themes of this address were developed more fully in his Rockwell 
Lectures for 1953 at the Rice Institute, Texas, to be published late this fall. Reprints of this 
address, as well as a list of basic questions prepared by Professor Greene in connection with it, 
are available upon request. The full version of this address is, moreover, available on tape 
recording for use in faculty groups. 
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own opinions and those of his friends. He was also the inventor of the art. of 
dialectic, the art of ceaseless exploratory question and tentative answer, of humane 
and fruitful conversation, where the ball of conversation is tossed back and forth in 
such a way as to produce not necessarily agreement but at least mutual illumination 
and mutual respect. This art differs in kind from belligerent argument, where the 
disputants dig in their heels and become more and more set in their original opinions. 
It differs also from what we tend to accept as conversation today, that is, the tan- 
dem monologue, in which we take turns harangueing and boring each other. Socrates’ 
dialectic, in contrast, is a continuing process of cooperative exploration and dis- 
covery, a search for wisdom in which men pool their finite resources in the search 
for wisdom from which all can benefit, each in his own way. 

Secondly, Socrates was a humanist par-excellence. He was primarily inter- 
ested in people, rather than in nature. He loved and respected people, and every- 
thing he said and did was motivated by a desire to do full justice to man’s essential 
dignity and to safeguard the values which man strove to find and actualize against 
every encroachment or threat. Socrates was above all a person, interested in per- 


sons, and. utterly loyal to all the ‘valid claims of human personality. 


‘Thirdly, Socrates * was a man of great natural piety and unshaken faith in 
cosmic justice. He differed utterly from nihilistic Gorgias who declared, “There 
is nothing ; and even if there were anything, we could not know it; and even if we 
could know it, we could not communicate our knowledge to others.” He differed 
also from the self-sufficient humanist, Protagoras, who said, “Man is the measure 
of all things, of things that are, that they are, and of things that are not, that they 
are not.” He was neither a cynical sceptic nor a pure relativist but a man of faith 
in objective justice and holiness. Witness his insistence at his trial that he believed 
in the gods, or in God, far more firmly than did those who were accusing him of 
impiety. Witness also his words of comfort to his disciples the night before the 
hemlock : “Be assured that no harm can befall a good man either in this life or the 
next.” In short, Socrates believed with all his heart in the ultimate righteousness 
of the cosmos, in man’s ability to apprehend this righteousness more and more 
adequately, and in the vital importance of such apprehension for human well-being. 

I am suggesting that the essence of the_ Socratic tic quest for_ wisdom is to be 
found in his devotion to the dialectical process of inquiry, in his respect for persons, 


and in his piety. This Socratic_spirit_has, I believe, characterized the whole of 


Western philosophy at its on-going, humane, and reverent best. I cannot here pause 
to substantiate this very sweeping claim save to remind you that the philosophers 
in our Western tradition who have been most germinal and who have contributed 
most to the continuing quest for a wisdom to live by have been those who, like Plato 
and Kant, were their own severest critics— whose philosophical systems were, in 
this sense, flexible and “open” rather than rigid and “closed”; who were impelled 
to respect and cherish man’s essential dignity and who resisted all reductionistic dis- 
paragements of human value; and who, finally, refused to make man god, the 
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source and norm of values, but declared their faith in a cosmic righteousness worthy 
of man’s reverence and highest loyalty. 

Our Greek heritage of beauty invites a very similar analysis and appraisal. 
Our contemporary culture would indeed be tragically impoverished were we to lose 
the magnificent works of art and literature which have come down to us from 
ancient Greece—the inspiring Homeric epics and the great tragedies and comedies ; 
the wonderful statues, archaic, classical and hellenistic ; the graceful and impressive 
temples. Yet what is most precious to us today in Greek art is not the sum of its 
artistic accomplishments which we entomb in museums ns and designate for study 
among our “great books”. It is the underlying creative spirit of the ancient Greeks 
which produced these works of literature that are in such profusion and which 
seems to have been understood and gloried in by the community. The surviving 
records tell us a fascinating story of incredible artistic fertility and enlightened 
popular response. No less amazing is their artistic insight into human nature and 
respect for human dignity, on the one hand, their ceaseless preoccupation with, and 
reverence for, the gods and fate, on the other. Witness the delineations of human 
character and the respect for human personality in Homer and the tragedians and in 
the statues of the classical period. Witness also the piety evident in their archaic 
statues and their temples and, above all, in their many eloquent literary treatments 
of man’s proclivity to hubris or pride, its inevitable punishment, and the possibility 
of redemption through a humility born of suffering. Is it not clear that the spirit of 
Greek art, like the spirit of the Socratic search for wisdom, is chiefly characterized 
by creative vitality, the respect for persons, and genuine piety? And is it not the 
case that Western art has, since those ancient days, been great in direct proportion 
as it has exemplified, in successive centuries and in bewildering variety of styles, a 
comparable concern for process, person and piety ? 





























SIMILAR CHARACTERISTICS IN Our HEBRIAC-CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Our Hebraic-Christian heritage, as rich and as varied as that of ancient 
Greece, possesses similar characteristics. There are those today who would identify 
this heritage with a Scripture delivered to us once and for all as God’s infallible 
Word ; with the Church founded by God Himself and empowered to speak for Him 
with absolute authority ; with rigid dogmas and established rituals. I would be the 
last to question the unparallelled wisdom of our Scriptures, or the proper authority 
of the Church and its essential role in God’s redemption of mankind, or the 
necessity for dogmas and the efficacy of the sacraments as vehicles of Grace. But 
what, in essence, is our Christian faith? Is it not, beyond all question and cavil, a 
living faith in a living God who so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 


Son to suffer for us, perpetually, on the Cross? Are we not, as Christians, absolutely 
e indestructible value of all me wever sinful, because they are 
the children of God? And do we not believe that human history is an on-going 


meaningful process under Divine Providence—not meaningless or or purposeless, but 
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with a beginning (creation), a middle (the Incarnation) and a Divinely appointed 
end ? Nothing is more alien to the true temper of the Christian faith than the idolatry 
of absolutizing anything human or finite, whether it be Book or Church, cult or 
creed ; God alone, we believe, is absolute. And no religion has ever conceived of 
God, man, and history in more meaningfully dynamic terms—God as Creator and 
Redeemer, man as a free active moral agent, and history as a process with a purpose 
and a goal. 

It does seem, then, as though our formula of “process, person and piety” 
were applicable to this second major strand of our Western heritage. Each of these 
three terms takes on, of course, a rich new meaning as we go from Greece to 
Palestine. The God of the Hebrew prophets takes the place of Zeus; Providence 
and Grace supplant fate; history becomes meaningful, both for the individual and 
for society, in a manner undreamt of by the Greek sages; in place of Prometheus, 
the Greek symbol of human autonomy, and Oedipus, the symbol of man’s pride, fall, 
and redemption, we have the Christian paradox so clearly expressed in Ezekiel— 
the paradox that God cannot speak to man as a grovelling slave but only to man 
capable of self-respect, but that cannot achieve or maintain the human stature 
demanded of him save with God’s help. 

“And God said to me, ‘Son of man, stand upon your feet, and I 
will speak with you.’ And the spirit entered into me, when he 
spoke to me and set me upon my feet, and I heard him speaking 
to me.” (Ezckiel 2: 1-2.) 
The basic concepts of God and man, nature and history, sin and salvation 


do differ profoundly i in the two traditions, but both traditions are, nonetheless, each 
in its own distinctive way, centrally and essentially concerned with process rather 
than fixity, with the value, not the valuelessness, of persons, and_with piety rather 
than arrogant human self-sufficiency. 


MopERN EXPRESSIONS OF THE WESTERN HERITAGE 


I cannot take the time to analyse as fully the two more recent strands of 
our Western culture, modern science and modern democracy. All I can do is to 
offer you a hasty sketch of each and leave it to you to fill in the salient details. The 
genius of modern science is not to be found primarily in the amazing achievements 
a scientific genius, either theoretical or technological, impressive as these are. It 
consists par excellence, in the on-going Process ; of scientific discovery, i in scientific 
method—self-critical and self-corrective ; in the integrity of the venturing scientist, 
without which scientific cooperation would be quite impossible; in the profound 
concern of all scientists worthy of the name for human beings of every race, color, 
and creed and for all human welfare; and, finally, in the profound respect of all 
first-rate scientists for the unfathomable mysteries of nature and human nature. A 
scientist who smugly believes that he has fully comprehended nature, a scientist 
without intellectual and moral integrity, a scientist indifferent to human misery and 
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need, a scientist incapable of natural piety and humility in the presence of nature— 
are not all+these contradictions in terms? Here, once again, new meanings, rich and 
fruitful, do attach themselves to the concepts of process, person, and piety, but, in its 
own way, modern science is as well epitomized by them as are our Greek and 
Palestinian traditions. 

The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of modern democracy. Precious as are 
its multiple achievements in Europe and in our own land, the living spirit of demo- 
cracy is to be found not in forms of government and legal statutes, however viable, 
not in charters and constitutions, however irreplaceable, but in our living faith in 
the on-going process of popular self-government under law; in our belief that gov- 
ernment should be for the people because they possess an essential dignity and in- 
alienable rights ; and, finally, in our conviction that there is a justice superior to all 
its legal, social and political approximations—an objective justice to which all men, 
as men, are eternally obligated. Some secularists today deny that this great demo- 
cratic faith of ours is a magnificent “‘secu ent “secularization” of the Hebraic-Christian doc- 
trine of man as a responsible moral agent and a child of God, and created in His 
image. ge. But ut there can be no question that modern democracy will lose its vitality if 
it ever_ceases to be an on-going process of orderly self-government, respectful of 
persons, and cognizant of values which men do not invent but rather discover, and 
which it is their moral duty to implement and actualize as well as they can. 

I conclude, then, that however different may be the four great strands of 
our Western culture, they have in common a central emphasis on process, person, 
and cosmic piety. I also conclude, without much fear of contradiction, that it is 
this triple emphasis which makes this culture of ours as valid and as precious for us 
today as it was for our forebears. The question we should therefore ask ourselves 
in this crucial period of human history is this: How meaningful and how vital is this 
cultural heritage to us, as mid-twentieth century Americans, and how is its vitality 
threatened today, from within and from without ? 


























THREATS TO Our HERITAGE—AND Our Hope 


The chief external threat is of course that of totalitarian communism—an 
ideology which has become rigidified into a new demonic orthodoxy which is con- 
temptuous of persons and idolatrous in its atheistic self-sufficiency. We must indeed 
continue to protect ourselves against this threat in every possible way, both here at 
home and throughout the world. But much more dangerous to us is the dual internal 
threat of slow cultural decay, on the one hand, and of a new militant “100% Amer- 
ican” fascism, on the other. 

There are ominous signs in our very midst of cultural decay. Note our ten- 
dency to value the ‘comforting gadgets of technology above the new inspiring pers- 
pectives of pure science ; social and political orthodoxy above our basic freedom ; the 
excitements of a sensate culture above modern art; comfort, prestige and power 
above reverent loyalty to a God of love and justice. We must beware lest we, 
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through sheer neglect lose our rich heritage—the search for true knowledge and 
wisdom, the enlightened enjoyment of art, respect for persons and a passion for 
social justice, and reverence for God. 


We must also he on our guard against the virus of fascism whose essence is 
the very opposite of our Greek and Palestinian, scientific and democratic heritage. 
For this new fascism is, at its core, reactionary and authoritarian and therefore 
utterly hostile to the processes of free inquiry, free creation, free self-government 
and free religious worship. It is essentially hostile to man, contemptuous of his 
dignity and his freedoms, and determined, finally, to exploit and enslave him. It is 
no less hostile to all authentic humility, tolerance, and reverence for God. This is 
our modern varient of man’s recurrent idolatries, his perennial hunger for human 
authority, his age-old proclivity to arrogant provincialism and pride. 

Our proper course, in the face of this dual internal threat to our cultural 





vitality is surely clear. We 1 must, with all our strength, seek to revivify in our 
own hearts and minds our precious many-sided cultural heritage—intellectual and 
artistic, social and political, secular and religious. The more successfully we do so, 
the less need we, as a nation, fear the anemia of cultural decay and the blandishments 

~~ We must also, for our own ode: as well as for the peace of the world, 
establish far closer and more humane relations with other nations and cultures, 
notably 1 those of the Far East. We must heed the wise counsel of Professor F. S. C. 
Northrop and beware of all forms of imperialism, cultural and spiritual no less 
than military, political and economic. We must address ourselves to these other 
peoples and cultures in the spirit of give and take, confident that we have much 
to give and eager to | “share ¢ our bounty with them, but confi ent also that we have 
much to learn from their ancient and time-tested wisdom. A 

Finally, we, as Christians, dare never forget that all our social and cultural 
efforts, however enlightened and however tolerant and humane, can issue only in 
disaster unless we remember our inescapable creatureliness and our ultimate de- 
pendence upon God. Professor Tillich has made available to us two great concepts 
which can be of great service to us. The first is his concept of “theonomy”, that is, 
of man’s proper “autonomy” or self-respect in free allegiance to the only Being 
worthy of our absolute devotion, that is, God Himself. The obvious threat to our 
well-being is the threat of “Sheteronomy”, that is, of forces—ecclesiastical, tech- 
nological, or political—that seek to enslave us. The subtle threat to our ultimate 
welfare is the seductive dream of human self-sufficiency, of radical human 
autonomy. The only safeguard against both types of threat is a renew ed and revi- 
talized sense of our true relation to God, the fact, namely, that in His service alone 
lies our yur perfect fi freedom, that true humanism is necessarily theocentric in final 
or ientation. 

Tillich’s second concept, of which I would remind you, is his concept of “God 
behind all Gods.” This is his warning to us to beware of all pious idolatries, all 
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temptations to absolutize our best conceptions of God and His proper service, be 
they Catholic or Protestant, Presbyterian or Episcopalian. The God we would and 
should worship, he rightly insists, is the God whom even we can see “only in a glass, 
darkly.” He is the God behind our best apprehensions of Him, the God whom we 
do indeed know, but never with complete clarity or finality. This warning, if we 
can take it to heart, should help us to escape self-righteous bigotry and pride in our 
dealings not only with one another but with our secular friends and with men of 
other faiths. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSOR 


It is in this context of our own rich culture and of other cultures, and in this 
mood of confidence and humility, self-criticism and faith, that we should, I believe, 
restudy our Christian faith and our professional responsibilities as teachers and 
scholars. For our profession, with all its lofty ideals, stems out of our culture, 
though it also invites us to scrutinize this culture with critical candor. Our Christian 
faith, too, is part of our great heritage, moulding it and, in turn, moulded by it in 
countless ways. Our triple allegiance, religious, professional, and cultural, would 
indeed tear us apart did we not believe that our God is the God of all truth, that our 
profession is dedicated to this self-same truth, and that our democratic ventures and 
our best cultural efforts are valid and valuable only insofar as they are based upon 
a true understanding of human nature and cosmic reality. We can proceed with 
confidence and high hope only because we are assured that our religious faith, our 
intellectual pursuits, and our corporate civic efforts—all at their enlightened best— 
can increasingly complement one another under Divine Providence. 
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Christian Belief and Intellectual Freedom 


E. Harris HARBISON 


HRISTIANS are increasingly disturbed by what appears to be a growing 
threat to freedom of the mind in the United States today. Few of us 
stop to inquire whether the Christian has any real stake in the issue as a 
Christian. It is easy to confuse our beliefs as Americans, as scholars, 
and as church members. We assume without much thought that because we belong 
to a nation which has written a guarantee of freedom of speech into its constitutional 
law, or because we belong to a profession which values very highly something called 
“academic freedom”, our belief in freedom of the mind must also be somehow 
“Christian.” Have we any right to think so? How many of us actually thought the 
problem through for ourselves? Is there any perspective upon the matter of intel- 
lectual freedom which we may rightly call “Christian” ? 





If we are seriously to examine the relationship between Christian belief and 
intellectual freedom, we must ask ourselves four questions and answer them as 
honestly as we can. (1) What is intellectual freedom, and why do we think it good? 
(2) Is such freedom really in danger? (3) If so, what is the danger? (4) What is 
the Christian conception of freedom and how does it apply? The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest tentative answers to these four questions. 


THE MEANING OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Intellectual freedom is the right and power to inquire, to search, to inter- 
pret, and to communicate, as the nature of the truth appears to demand, on the dual 
condition of sincerity and competence. Like most definitions, this says both too 
much and too little ; but most Americans would agree to some such description as a 
starting-point. 

The relatively secure establishment of this kind of freedom is one of the great 
achievements of Western civilization. It is also one of the major explanations for 
the predominance of the West in the modern world. The long, slow, painful struggle 
for freedom of the mind is one of the most glorious threads in the history of our 
civilization. Unlike the heirs of almost all other civilizations (except the Greek), 
we are proud of the long line of dissenters, innovators, and heretics to whom our 
thinking owes so much. Many of the greatest figures in the history of the making 
of the modern mind, from Aquinas and Luther to Machiavelli and Rousseau, Coper- 


E. Harris Harbison is Professor of History in Princeton University. This article presents, 
in essential substance, the address given by Professor Harbison on “Christian Perspectives on 
Freedom of the Mind” on June 22 of this year at the first national conference of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship. At a business session at this conference, he was elected to the chairman- 
ship of the Executive Committee of the Fellowship. Reprints and a tape-recording of this ad- 
dress are available upon request from The Christian Scholar. 
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nicus and Darwin, were looked upon as dangerously radical in their day. But they 
spoke, and men listened, and on the whole we are glad of it. 

The reasons we give for saying that intellectual freedom is “good” are mainly 
two. First, we may say that it is useful, that it works, that civilization progresses 
when it is present, declines when it is absent. Second, we may say that it is right, 
that it suits the nature of man to be free of mind, that it is God’s will that he be so, 
that man is “born” or “created” to be free. Dante used the second argument, John 
Stuart Mill the first. Milton moved freely from the first to the second and back 
again. There may be a third argument which is not so much an argument as a state- 
ment of faith: namely that intellectual freedom is inevitable because truth cannot 
remain suppressed. “Let [Truth] and Falsehood grapple,” Milton wrote; “who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter.” 

The Christian may and should use the pragmatic argument, but he cannot 
rest there. He may share the enthusiast’s faith that the triumph of truth is inevit- 
able in the end, but as a realist he cannot rest on such confident assurance, in this 
life at least. The only firm ground upon which he can stand is the conviction that 
freedom of the mind is somehow right, that nothing else becomes the nature of man 
as created in the image of God. Of the various reasons for saying that intellectual 
freedom is good, all are permitted to the Christian but only one may appropriately be 
called his own religious ground. 


Is INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IN DANGER? 


Is intellectual freedom really in danger in contemporary America? Or is the 
“danger” a figment of the intellectual’s imagination? Are we dealing with an objec- 
tive situation or a subjective state of mind, a “liberal neurosis” in Whittaker Cham- 
bers’ phrase? “What are you professors so worried about?” a classmate in the busi- 
ness world recently asked me—and I realized once again the growing gulf between 
Academia and the outside world. 

It is important for teachers to preserve their objectivity and balance on 
such a question. The plain fact is that there is probably more actual freedom of 
thought and discussion in the American classroom today than there is in any other 
country of the world, with the possible exception of Great Britain. There has been 
no frontal attack on academic freedom, and the furor over “book-burning” has 
revealed how far we still have to go to catch up with the Nazis. The press has fought 
hard for its own freedom, and our top political leaders, including the leading can- 
didates of both parties for the presidency of the United States in 1952, have stood 
solidly for a wide measure of freedom in their public statements. There are still 
vigorous forces ready to publicize and protest every major breach of our traditional 
freedoms. 

The-general atmosphere, however, is frightening, and it is getting worse. 
The essence of it is the growing fear of ideas, apart from overt acts, and the widen- 
ing gulf between “intellectuals” (particularly the teacher and writer) and the 
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“public.” These things are by no means new in American history, but they are on 
a new scale. The line between thought and action is becoming blurred in the 
public mind: to think wrong thoughts is considered the same as to act against the 
lax, The pak of We ladivideal is constantly being determined in popular thought 
by association rather than by direct evidence. The demand for public confession 
of loyalty by ritual acts of oath-taking is swelling. All of these tendencies are marks 
not of “civilized” societies but of relatively primitive societies. Civilized societies 





are distinguished among other things by their ability to separate thought from act 


and to punish the act alone, to determine guilt by direct evidence rather than by 
indirect association, and to dispense with the ritual magic which less secure societies 
need to assure the group of the individual’s loyalty. The final step is actually being 
taken when we are told that nothing short of active denunciation and opposition to 
Communists can prove the loyalty of a citizen. “What sort of arrogance is this?” 
asks George Kennan in his great address at Notre Dame this past spring (The 
New Leader, June 1, 1953, pp. 17-19). 

We have long prided ourselves on Democracy’s capacity for self-criticism, 
but this capacity is badly crippled today. The fact may be tested at any time by the 
presentation of a public address criticizing racial discrimination, or advocating 
“socialistic” practices (such as medical insurance), or casting doubt upon the pro- 
position that a “hard” foreign policy is the only road to peace. Race, socialism, and 
peace—these are “Communist” words now. Let the user beware. 

The danger to freedom of the mind in contemporary America is real. It can- 
not be explained away by slick phrases such as “liberal neurosis.”’ 


Wuat Is THE DANGER? 


What is the precise character of the danger? The obvious answer is that 


our peril comes from the alliance of a dynamic ideology and a Great Power: of 
Communism and Russia. One without the other would hardly frighten us as we 
are frightened. We are afraid with abundant reason of a ruthless and powerful 
state—the only other first-class power left in the world—which is possessed of intel- 
lectual weapons which we fear as much as we fear its planes and tanks. Russia 
without Communism could not “infiltrate”, “bore from within’, use “fronts” and 
“fifth columns”; Communism without Russia could not command the money and 
power which give its ideas legs throughout the world. Liberals of good-will who in- 
stinctively support native Communists as “underdogs” in the 1950's are living still 
in the 1930’s. This fateful combination of ideology and power is more perilous to 
us than any danger we have faced before in our national history. It is quite unlike 
anything we have encountered before, with the possible exception of the threat to our 
young nation of French Revolution ideas and Napoleonic military power. 

But let us assume, not immediate war, but a long period of tension with 
Communist Russia. Is the real danger then “Communism”? Are the 27,000 Com- 
munist Party members (so the F.B.I. estimates their number in 1953) the nucleus of 
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a possible revolution in the United States which may gain the U.S.S.R. a bloodless 
victory—and of course, wipe out intellectual freedom? Is the Communist apparatus 
in this country, including all its collaborators, fellow-travelers, and dupes, the real 
danger ? 

I venture to say that the overwhelming weight of the evidence is against 
such a conclusion. In spite of all the evidence of Communism’s appeal to small 
minorities in the teaching profession, in the ministry, in union leadership, in busi- 
ness and in government, there is no serious, qualified observer of the American 
scene who would argue that there is any immediate prospect of America’s “going 
Communist”. Analyze our class structure, the trend of our national economy, the 
groups that actually wield economic and political power today, the political temper 
of our people, the strengths and weaknesses of our carefully-balanced system of gov- 
ernment, the fervor of our nationalism—all analysis suggests that if there is any 
analogy at all, it is to Italy in the 1920’s or Germany in the 1930's, not to Russia in 
1917 or China in the 1940’s. A highly sophisticated economy, a large middle class 
ready to resist any threat to its status, a Communist menace centered in a great 
foreign power, a sense of national frustration or actual defeat in recent warfare: 
this was the broad formula which produced Fascism and Naziism, not Communism. 
While we naively see the danger of totalitarianism as coming from without, we 
forget “that its most familiar form in advanced Western nations develops from 


within. Itis not too much to say that the real threat to freedom in the United States 
today is an amorphous, native Fascism, fortunately not yet fully formed, but ready 
to burst into rapid growth given the proper conditions of economic depression or 
military defeat (for political purposes, Korea means defeat at the present moment, 
as Werner Bohnstedt points out). The fact is that we are actually in danger of 
falling victim toa ‘type of totalitarianism quite different from the one that we 
see so clearly before us and are trying so hard to exorcise. 

It is perhaps the peculiar responsibility of the Christian to be sensitive to such 
truths. He knows the incurable human tendency to objectify evil rather than to 
face sin in one’s own soul. He knows that one demon may be ejected only to open 
the door to a legion. He should be prepared to understand the tragic paradox that 
although the danger from Communism is certainly real, the more immediate threat 
to intellectual liberty is better described as Fascist. 


A CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE ON FREEDOM OF THE MIND 


What then is the Christian’s concern with all this? What is the Christian 
understanding of freedom, and how does it apply? 

It must be admitted at the outset that not all Christians have been concerned 
about freedom, particularly freedom of the mind. For every school-child who has 
heard of Castellio’s ringing plea for religious freedom, there are ten who know about 
Calvin’s execution of Servetus, the Inquisition’s humiliation of Galileo, and Pius 
IX’s Syllabus of Errors. It is no use to deny that organized Christianity has often 
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stood squarely in the way of the development of intellectual freedom—and still does 
in certain of its forms. But it is equally important not to deny that the Christian 
conception of man, his dignity in frailty, lies behind and beneath such famous 
secular expressions of the freedom we are talking about as Voltaire’s reputed re- 
mark, “I disagree with what you say, but I will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 

The idea of emancipation is deep at the heart of the New Testament. In 
Luke’s description of Jesus’ first public appearance at Nazareth, Jesus is handed the 
book of Isaiah and reads from it, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me; .. . he has sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind ; to set at 
liberty those who are oppressed; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
(Luke 4:18) Paul writes the Galatians, “You were called to freedom, brethren” 
(Galatians 5:13), and tells the Corinthians, “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is freedom.” (II Cor. 3:17) The Jesus of the Fourth Gospel says, “You will 
know the truth, and the truth will make you free.” (John 8:32) We are so far from 
the age when an argument could be clinched by quoting proof-texts that we are 
over-afraid of seeing any relation at all between the apostles’ conception of eman- 
cipation and our twentieth-century problems, True, the New Testament is imbued 
with a sense of release from a sort of bondage quite foreign to modern thinking : 
the actual reign of Satan and his minions, broken by the Resurrection. But the 
best of Christian thinking has always refused utterly to make any final separation 
between spiritual freedom and temporal freedom. The two are not the same—the 
slave may be free within and the freeman may be a slave to sin—but they are not 
ultimately separable. In spite of oscillations between monastic withdrawal and 
social reform, Christianity has never entirely renounced either side of its two-front 
war against slavery to sin and slavery to one’s fellow man. 

The Christian can never entirely separate freedom of the spirit and freedom 
of the mind. Intellectual questions to the Christian are ultimately religious ques- 
tions : spiritual integrity is the condition of finding truth. Moral and spiritual ques- 
tions are in a sense intellectual questions ; it takes a first-rate mind really to com- 
prehend the moral problems involved in such a complex social evil as political cor- 





ruption, for instance. 

At heart, the Christian conception of freedom is freedom from “The Law”. 
The Law is both institution and idea, both an actual code and the idea of salvation | 
by codes. To Paul, freedom from the Law meant freedom from both the code and 
the idea. To Luther, it was much the same, except that the institution was now the 
Roman Church and the idea was salvation by works. To Paul Tillich, the pro- 
foundest meaning of freedom is freedom from “the yoke of religion” itself: “The 
burden [Jesus] wants to take from us is the burden of religion . . . He frees us from 
religion” (Shaking of the Foundations, 95, 99). 

If this Pauline insight is the profoundest current in Christian thought on the 
subject of freedom, as I believe it is, then this can mean nothing else than that God 
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chooses that man to be free—free from all the devices he himself invents to enslave 
himself, particularly by attempting to channel the divine will through some particular 
institution or set of ideas, some church or theology. God is not “appointed and con- 
fined”, as Milton insisted, “where and out of what place these his chosen shall be 
first heard to speak”, i.e. those “men of rare abilities’ who “go on some new en- 
lightened steps in the discovery of truth.” God’s freedom is the ground of all Chris- 

There have been those who have deduced man’s slavery from God’s freedom, 
insisting that the slightest degree of human freedom derogates from God's’ sov- 
ereignty. The intellectual and spiritual poverty of such a conception can be sensed 
by anyone who will immerse himself in Paradise Lost or ponder Dostoievski’s 
legend of the Grand Inquisitor. The irony of the legend is almost unbearable to 
a modern reader acquainted with totalitarian methods. God, says the Inquisitor 
bitterly, gave man freedom, but it was insupportable, especially by the ordinary man. 
And so the Church “corrected” and “completed” Christ’s work by offering to take 
upon its own shoulders the awful burden of freedom. It offered “miracle, mystery, 
and authority” in place of freedom, and so gave people happiness. With increasing 
bitterness, the Inquisitor describes the temptations in the wilderness: Christ might 
have enslaved men by offering them bread, or miracles, or power; unfortunately, 
he refused ; he even refused to descend from the cross. “Instead of taking possession 
of man’s freedom, thou didst increase it”—he addresses the Christ- figure directly— 
“Thou didst desire man’s free love, that he should follow thee freely, enticed and 
taken captive by thee.” 

We have our inquisitors today. They are not evil men any more than the 
Grand Inquisitor was. But from the Christian perspective suggested here, their 
purpose is thoroughly evil. They are offering to take the burden of freedom off 
the shoulders of ordinary men and women, to shoulder it themselves. They offer 
us scapegoats and saving simplifications, so that we may march with a certain degree 
of happiness to a tragic fate which we would otherwise have to try to understand, for 
ourselves. In place of freedom they offer us “miracle, mystery, and authority” as of 
old— the miracle of over-simplifications, the mystery of unexamined petriotion, and 
the “authority ‘of congressional committees with power r of subpoena, which “may 
make mistakes” b but are “doing a a 2 lot of of good.” 

There are certainly trials ahead for Christian scholars and teachers, Along 
with all of our generation, we may be called upon to go through war and revolution, 
_physical violence and destruction. But the real test may come when as individuals 


we come face to face with all the little men who are determined to give us happiness 
in place of freedom and self-determination under God. Now is the time, before the 
testing, for us to think out each for himself what is the meaning of what Luther 
called “the liberty of a Christian man” and how it is related to freedom of the mind. 
It will be a great thing indeed if we can say some day that we did our best to be 
worthy of a Master who “instead of taking possession of man’s freedom, increased 


it.” 
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Basic Christian Affirmations 
DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE ARE TWO WAYS of making a statement of the content of Christian 
faith. One is to set forth the major affirmations of the Bible, creeds 
and confessions as a formal system of belief. The other is to state the 
Christian affirmations in relation to certain problems and questions 
which are inevitably put against it in our human experience and in our cultural 
situation. The following outline of an interpretation of the Christian faith adopts 
this second alternative. It aims to discuss Christian belief in relation to the problems 
of scientific knowledge, human nature, social justice, and contemporary views of 
history. 





BisBLicaAL FAItH AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


A fundamental question is posed by the apparent tension between the scientific 
way of knowing, and the distinctive approach to knowledge of God which is charac- 
teristic of the Christian faith. Science examines empirical evidence and seeks to 
extract the fundamental structures which are exhibited by particular processes in 
existence. 

Christian faith declares itself to rest on specific disclosures of God, in a “‘revela- 
tion” which is given to man. Therefore this knowledge seems to be available only 
to those who receive it “by faith.” 

It should be observed that much of the modern mood of skepticism and posi- 
tivism regarding knowledge of God seems to reinforce the position that the Christian 
claim to such knowledge is of a distinctive kind, and that it cannot be integrated 
with a systematic world view derived from empirical evidence and rational criticism. 

In dealing with the issues involved, three assertions will here be defended. 

I. 

The Bible describes a way of knowing God which has an integrity of its own, 
and which cannot be set forth in terms which can be simply identified with man’s 
general approach to knowledge through science and critical reflection upon general 
experience. 

Aspects of this distinctive Christian path to knowledge of God are the 
following : 

(A) In the Bible, God is understood primarily (though not exclusively) 
through his creative and redemptive action in the life of a particular people who 
pass through events in their history which they regard as revelatory of God’s law 


These are summaries of the four addresses given by Professor Daniel Day Williams, of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, at the first national conference of the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship. Reprints of this article are available upon request. 
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and power. They see the life of their people as involved in a special conversation 
with God. 

(B) To know God in the Christian way requires personal participation in a 
history where the issues of life and its meaning become the issues which determine 
our own existence, and in which we discover that we are being laid hold upon by 
God. The events in the life of the people become the carriers of meaning for each 
person, a meaning upon which he risks his life. 

(C) The distinctive Christian affirmation is that God’s final disclosure of 
himself has come through a personal life in which the issues of good and evil, of 
life and death are confronted in the spirit of self giving and trusting love. 

Here is the crux of the Christian meaning of revelation. If Jesus Christ is 
God's revelation, then revelation cannot mean the laying down of a series of dog- 
matic propositions. Revelation is a personal disclosure of God through a history 
which has personal decisions at its center. 

Revelation in the light of Jesus Christ does not mean an arbitrary closing of 
questions about the meaning of life. It opens up the full depth of mystery in life. 
It raises new questions at the level of the ultimate issues of man’s existence. 

Revelation so understood is in no sense a negation of the rights or possibility 
of empirical inquiry ; but is an initiation of limitless inquiry into a life whose central 
meaning is known to involve man’s relationship to a loving God ; but in which every 
particular assertion is subject to critical examination in the light of experience, 
reason, and a renewed faith. 

Il. 

We never confront the revelation of God apart from our involvement in a 
particular cultural situation. All truth must be appropriated in the perspective of our 
situation with our human limitations. This is true of the Bible itself. The Bible repre- 
sents the appropriation of God’s self disclosure by men whose thoughts were shaped 
by the world view which they held. 

Therefore the Biblical message must be recognized to be in some sense separ- 
able from the particular way in which the culture out of which the Bible came 
expressed this message. 

Professor Bultmann states what is required here when he says that our appro- 
priation of the Bible involves a “de-mythologizing” of its message. This should not 
be taken to mean, as an extreme interpretation of Bultmann might suggest, that 
the Biblical myths and symbols have no worth as pointing to the truth of the 
message. It means that the Christian mind must appropriate the Biblical faith in 
our culture through a reexamination of the relation of that message to the under- 
standing of the world brought about by modern science. 

III. 

There remains a place in Christian theology for natural theology, that is, for 
an approach to knowledge of God which is in principle open to all men on the basis 
of their experience and their critical reflection. 
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Some contemporary theological movements appear to reject natural theology. 
They say that the Christian faith has no place for a knowledge of God which is 
open to man through his religious experience, or that this knowledge is so distorted 
that it is of no positive value in interpreting the Christian understanding of God. 

The complete rejection of natural theology, that is of a knowledge of God 
which remains with man as a structure of his being, and which sin does not erase, 
is unBiblical. Further, it leaves Christian faith without any point of contact with 
the religious experience of mankind. 

The traditional arguments for the existence of God may or may not appear 
conclusive. Yet, though inconclusive as proofs, these arguments are attempts to 
point to something of which all men are deeply aware, that is that the world and 
its life depends upon a creative power and process. This is not merely one power 
among many, but is the source of all becoming and value. 

Since Aristotle, physics has always been taken by some to offer an argument 
for God’s existence. Modern physicists sometimes find God as the Great Mathema- 
tician disclosed in the order which science explores. 

It may be that today in a new way physics leads toward knowledge of God. 
Physicists now know that their discoveries place tremendous power in human hands 
which can destroy or serve mankind. The discovery that scientific research cannot 
be separated from its ethical consequences is a long step toward the discovery of 
the judging and sustaining order of God which man does not create but which he 
can either serve or defy at his peril. Man discovers that there are ultimate moral 
and spiritual conditions which govern the outcome of human effort. 

Knowledge of God which comes through man’s religious experience and critical 
reflection is not the whole of Christian faith. As Donald Baillie has said, “Chris- 
tianity is not theism plus Christology.” The revelation in Jesus Christ puts our 
knowledge of God in a new setting. But we cannot have the truth of this disclosure 
of God without a continual reappropriation of it through our understanding of the 
world; and a continual relating of distinctive Christian faith to man’s dim and 
inadequate but real awareness of God. Atheism is an ambiguous phenomenon. It 
must seek some universal principle of meaning in order to deny that there is any 
ultimate meaning. 


MAN IN THE LIGHT oF CHRIST 


Man participates in the mystery of being. He has depths within himself which 
he can penetrate only through faith, that is through his total response to the mean- 
ing of his life. His self knowledge is bound up with his knowledge of God. There- 
fore in the Christian faith self understanding comes fully only in the light of Christ. 

Man knows himself as the “in-between being.” He can conceive of divinity, 
and contemplate eternity. He can imagine unlimited possibilities. Yet he also knows 
his own finitude. He faces the threat of extinction and the continual frustration 
of his hopes. 
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In the Christian faith we understand man in the light of what God has dis- 
closed through the story of the Christ. Here the problem of human life has been 
opened up and an answer to its meaning given, not in such a way as to dispell all 
mystery ; but so as to make clear that all fullfillment lies in man’s response to the 


power and love of God. 
I 


THe LIBERAL FAITH AND Its LIMITATIONS 


Liberal Christianity has generally shared the faith of liberal culture in the high 
possibilities of human nature. Christian liberals emphasized the story of Jesus as 
the disclosure of the highest possibilities of human life. Christ is the summit of the 
long progress of mankind toward full expression of the image of God. The com- 
plete realization of the Kingdom of God depends upon man’s response to this 
demonstration of the possibilities of existence. 

From the standpoint of the Bible and our contemporary experience we must 
regard this liberal faith, not as false, but as an exaggerated expression of one side 
of the Christian view of man. The following qualifications must be made in the 
light of our full encounter with the story of the crucified Lord: 

A. The revelation in Christ shows that God’s redemptive act does not set aside 
our finitude. The mystery of death remains at the boundary of our human efforts. 
The Resurrection to be sure is an affirmation of God’s victory over death; but faith 
in the Resurrection does not set aside the necessity of dying. “Death” here means 
of course, not only physical death; but the inevitable loss and frustration which 
attends all creaturely existence. 

B. Man is sinner. The story of the Christ reveals the depth of human rebellion 
against the love of God. Jesus draws upon himself the sin of idolatrous pride, of 
self-righteous religious groups and other powers. His life is a judgment upon the 
human spirit in its estrangement from God. 

C. The coming of the Christ brings the power of redemption, yet that power 
continues to be engaged in conflict with the powers of evil. Human history since 
the Christ is a new history ; yet its tragedy remains. “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now” says Paul. Any progressive idea of 
history must reckon with the continual fact of man’s freedom to defy God’s will 
and introduce new evil and corruption. 

II 


ASPECTS OF A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN 


A. Man is body, mind, and spirit, in unity. He is not an “incorporeal soul” 
added to a body; nor is he merely a body whose higher functions are “epiphe- 
nomenal,.” He is an organism with physical, mental and spiritual dimensions and 
capacities. 

B. Man is created for life in a community with other beings. These include 
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his own kind, all created things, and God who is the source of all. All life is social, 
and the degree of interdependence reaches the highest intensity we know in human 
existence. We become persons in community with other persons, and in response 
to God. 

The meaning of the “image of God” in man can be stated thus: Man has 
creative capacities for response in understanding and love to God and his fellows. 
This capacity is the image of God in man. It is not a static structure; but is the 
dynamic relationship which man sustains to the essential order of his being as a 
creature of God and as made for community. As this essential relationship the 
“image” cannot be lost ; but man’s actual existence may hide, pervert, and distort it. 

C. Man has freedom in some measure to add his own creative decisions to the 
course of events. The doctrine of God’s sovereignty must not be taken to assert 
that God is the sole determiner of all human events. Man adds his own decisions 
to the course of history, and God must reckon with the results of man’s free decisons. 

D. The ultimate problem of man derives from his character as the “in-between” 
being. He must seek the meaning of his existence in the midst of his finitude and 
his ignorance. Yet as a spiritual being, with a mind which reaches toward under- 
standing he grasps at the whole of things, and tries to find his homeland in eternity. 
Thus nothing in the world is merely bodily or material for man. Everything is a 
potential sacrament of the spirit and its destiny. Daily bread and wine can become 
the vehicles of the most profound encounter with God’s forgiveness and promises 
of redemption. 

Just as the spirit may use the world as its means of encountering God, so also 
the spirit may corrupt everything in life, whether it be body, reason, or social 
relations. This ambiguity in man’s situation where his highest capacities may 
corrupt his being needs to be examined, since it is the foundation of the Christian 
understanding of sin: 

1. Man is a tool maker. He has transformed the face of the earth through 
technical control. Yet the power of the tool is ambiguous. Man creates the weapons 
of his own destruction. The very achievement of a technical civilization may distort 
human feelings. Techniques can become the end of existence, the God which is 
served. 

2. No extension or new acquisition of human power can eliminate the 
anxieties which accompany all human existence. Neurotic anxiety consists of 
particular threats and blockings which may be removed, but what Professor Tillich 
calls “ontological anxiety”, the insecurity of the finite human spirit, is an ineluctable 
structure of existence. 

3. Man is the being who can ask about his “ontological status.” This means 
that he is always seeking the perspective of eternity on his problems. All men 
seek to find how their lives are linked with the ultimate meaning of life. Thus the 
religious question is fundamental to all human existence. The most important 
field for what we have called “natural theology” lies just here in the analysis of 
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man in his relation to an ultimate reality, and the discovery of the way in which 
this ultimate dimension enters into all man’s experience, his values, and his “sin.” 

E. The Christian understanding of sin is founded on this understanding of 
man as the “in-between being,” always reaching toward God, and subject to onto- 
logical anxiety. Sin in the Christian view is a transmoral category. It has to do 
with the corruption of man’s spiritual life. It is the disruption between man and 
God. Sin includes the breaking of God’s laws, and therefore is also a moral category. 
But the basic disruption is not the breaking of a law; but a separation from the 
source of our being. It may be described as disloyalty to God and to our essential 
humanity. 

If disloyalty, (or “unbelief” as the tradition often expresses it,) is the primal sin, 
then we can see how pride becomes the first derivative form of sin. Pride is the 
identification of something less than the true God, something which we create to 
serve our immediate purposes, with God himself. The sins of the body are, as 
Reinhold Niebuhr has shown, to be understood not so much as the dragging of 
our animal nature against the spirit; but as the corruption of our natural impulses 
by the spirit’s attempt to flee from its self-contempt and its insecurity. 

F. Man can be redeemed. The revelation in Christ makes us see our disloyalty 
and lovelessness always in the light of God’s continuing loyalty to us. Redemption 
in Christ does not mean that we are lifted out of our human limitations. It consists 
rather in God’s making known to us that by our accepting our finite circumstance 
in trust and love, life can be released from corroding fears. The shell of self centered- 
ness can be broken precisely at the point where we discover we cannot love one 
another by our own unaided efforts. The basis for true human community is 
established in the humble response of man to the sacrifical love of God. 

God’s redemptive act consists in his offering us this new life in the midst of 
our estrangement from him. God remains loyal in spite of our disloyalty. He “stands 
by the sinner,” and takes on himself the consequences of sin. This is the meaning 
of the Atonement. It is not primarily a balancing of God’s love against his wrath; 
it is the disclosure of the character of his forgiving love. 

G. The Christian life is a life of repentance and of participation in a new com- 
munity of life with God and the neighbour. It is a participation by anticipation in 
God’s ultimate will to judge and to save the world. The Christian life is not 
“perfection.” There are new temptations in the life of the redeemed, and failure 
to recognize this has led to some of the deepest wrongs in Christian history. But the 
new life can be one of humility, with the beginning of love in dependence upon 
God’s grace. 


THE Basis oF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


In Christian ethics we have the same problem we encountered in dealing with 
the nature of God and man. We could set forth the doctrine that love is the basis 
of Christian ethics, and show that it implies justice and other ethical norms. But 
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all ethical discussion involves not only the authority of the Christian faith, but also 
the nature of the situation in which we have to make moral decisions. We must get 
at the meaning of the Christian ethic by relating the New Testament message to 
issues which arise out of our present existence. 

The significance of this approach may be seen when we consider some of the 
perennial problems of Christian ethics: 

A. There is an absolutism in Jesus’ teaching which offers no simple accom- 
mnodation to the compromises and responses which seem required in all of life. The 
demand in his teaching for a love which goes far beyond the requirements of equal 
justice, the unqualified love for the neighbour, the injunction against anxious pro- 
vision for the future, the difficult teachings about the resistance of evil, all leave 
us with perplexity in the realms of politics and economics. Roman Catholic teaching 
does not gloss over this difficulty. The Roman church tries to solve the problem by 
restricting the life which directly obeys these absolute demands to those who have a 
special religious vocation, who remain celibate, and in other ways withdraw from 
the world. 

B. All ethical life has to struggle with the discovery and application of prin- 
ciples ; but the spirit of love in the Gospel appears to transcent all lay. Christianity 
has a radically different approach to ethics which cannot be subsumed under any 
legalism. 

C. There is the problem of discovering universal principles by which men of 
different faiths can live together. Not all are Christian. How shall community be 
established among different faiths ? 

D. There has always been the problem of relativism in ethics; but it is prob- 
ably sharpened in our day beyond anything known before. The relativity of ethical 
standards in relation to particular cultures poses many problems for Christian faith. 
On one hand Christianity can and must acknowledge a large element of relativity 
in morals. Christianity has only one absolute norm; that is love as known in the 
Gospel. Yet complete ethical relativism is nihilism. The abandonment of all prin- 
ciples leads to an anarchy which is not consonant with Christian faith in the char- 
acter of God. II 

A. The Christian norm of ethics is the love which we see revealed in teaching 
and action in Jesus Christ. “Owe to no man anything, save to love one another, 
for love is the fullfillment of the law,” says Paul. 

B. Paul’s letters make clear how necessary it is in Christian living which 
begins with love as the foundation to derive guiding principles which enable us to 
say what love requires. 

Paul most often uses the analogy of the organism to achieve this mediation 
between the absolute of love, and guidance in concrete situations. He sees the 
human community, and the church, as analogous to an organism in which the mem- 
bers need one another. When one suffers, all suffer. There are differences of function 
within the body; yet each part has a rightful and honored place in the whole. The 
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needs of the whole and the special need of any member constitute the measure of 
the obligation of each. 

This mutual membership is the expression of God’s righteousness in the crea- 
tion of the new order which he has established in Christ. God’s righteousness is his 
loving mercy; and it is his justice. There is no ultimate division between love and 
justice in Paul’s view or that of the New Testament as a whole. 

Ill 

The analogy or metaphor of organism, however, is still insufficient in itself to 
give guidance for all ethical problems. Two further considerations demand the 
elaboration of more detailed ethical principles: 

A. Since love is a responsible caring for the community, it requires an accurate 
definition of human needs. We must find whatever kinds of principles and laws 
may help the community to live together. 

B. There is the question of moral principles which are available to human 
experience and reason apart from the special revelation in the Gospel. Much of the 
life of the human community must necessarily be ordered by principles which can 
be appealed to by all. Roman Catholic thought tries to solve this problem with the 
doctrine of natural law. The Protestant Reformers sought ethical guidance in the 
“orders of creation,” that is certain structural features in man’s life, such as the 
family and the state, which indicate what requirements the Creator makes for our 
living together. 

IV. 

The problem of establishing standards of ethics which are in principle available 
to all, and yet which do not obscure or obstruct the distinctive Christian way of 
understanding how the Gospel transforms all legalistic ethics may be illustrated by 
the problem of justice. 

Definitions of justice in Western civilization all derive from or are closely related 
to Aristotle’s conception of “giving each his due.” Aristotle recognizes that justice 
means the order which fulfills the concrete needs of community. In politics the good 
sought is justice, and he identifies this good with the common interest. (Politics) 

In Christian ethics love means the establishment of genuine community. So 
far Christianity can agree with and support those universal principles of justice of 
which freedom and equality are fundamental constituents. This gives some com- 
mon ground between Christianity and all rational ethics. 

Yet, the moment we make more precise definitions and applications of “free- 
dom” and “equality” we discover that these are qualified by the Christian view of 
mutual dependence and the principle of sacrifice in all relationships. 

“Equality” for example, can be understood in many ways. It can mean 
equality of opportunity and “let the weak fall by the way side.” Yet every society 
recognizes that a simple universalistic scheme of equality falls short of honoring the 
debts which society owes, as for example to those who have suffered for it in war, or 
rendered other exceptional service. We also have to recognize the inequalities of 
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need, as in certain laws for the protection of women in industry or in provision for 
those who cannot care for themselves. A Christian conscience will understand 
equality in the light of ultimate mutual obligations. 

So also with human rights. Christian faith lies behind the creation of universal 
systems of rights in modern democracy. Yet a Christian interpretation of rights 
makes two special qualifications of rationalistic theories; (1) Christian faith sees 
most clearly that a community which respects persons and which can add its weight 
to the securing of rights is required to support any significant system of rights. 
Hannah Ardendt has written of the fate of homeless people after the last war who 
are declared to have rights in many systems of law but who now belong to no state 
or community which has the concern or the power to treat them as persons having 
rights. “Rights to be enjoyed require membership in a community.” (2) Christian 
faith knows nothing of rights apart from responsibilities. 

It is an important question whether there are any rights which from the stand- 
point of the Christian faith we could say are absolute and universal, and belong to 
every man. Dr. Hocking has taken the position that there is one such human right. 
This is the “right to do a man’s work in the world,” that is to realize a human 
existence in the community of mankind. A Christian view of rights would be in- 
clined to agree with this ; and perhaps to point out that in the end this right which is 
the source of all others can stand only so long as there lies back of it a faith in the 
worth of human life, and that is a theological assertion. 

The final point to be made about justice is that all human schemes of justice 
and order ultimately point toward a community of personal relationships which is 
determined by mutual love and loyalty as the ultimate moral criterion. Theories of 
natural law which try to decide all the important and detailed questions of Christian 
ethics solely on the basis of reason are less in harmony with the New Testament 
than is the recognition that all legalism is subject to the judgment of the spirit and 
its responsibilities. 

In the realm of sexual ethics, for example, it can be said that the high value 
Christianity places on monogamy is in harmony with a principle of natural law, i.e. 
the mutual obligation of those who found a family and become responsible for one 
another’s welfare and that of the children to come. Yet back of the requirements 
of the monogamous way of life there lies a conception of personal loyalty which 
Christianity ultimately defines in terms of the kind of love revealed in Christ. 
Christian marriage rests not merely on natural law, but on the quality of the per- 
sonal loyalty which Christian faith creates. Further, a Christian appreciation of 
the Gospel in its transcendence over the law will recognize that many problems 
remain in the adjustment of this high view of marriage to the variety of human 
cultures and to the problems created by new forms of civilization and family life. 

V. 

When we consider the specific ethical decisions which must be made in the 

midst of the conflicts in human history, and consider our involvement in the wrong 
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and ambiguous choices which life actually presents to us we see the mystery and 
perplexity of love in its tragic aspect. Two brief comments must close this discus- 
sion: 

A. The social order which makes it possible for men to live together must be 
worked out in the light of the realities of sin, as well as of the spirit of love. The 
balance of powers, the calculation of lesser evils, and the inescapable involvement in 
evil cannot be eliminated in our world. Without concessions to coercive justice the 
weak would always be at the mercy of the most ruthless. Much of love’s work in 
our kind of world must be the hidden work of bearing with the situation where the 
difference between a little more and a little less decency and justice often makes the 
decisive ethical difference. 

B. Christian love is never complacent with these adjustments and compromises 
which for the sake of love must be made. The agape of the New Testament is not 
merely an extension of the spirit of human sympathy, or of the eros love which 
always seeks its own satisfaction. It is a sacrifical giving, beyond the call of duty, for 
the deeper and fuller community of life which God in his own way and time is 
creating. 


History AND HUMAN DESTINY 


I. 

Christian faith interprets man’s life as a drama of salvation. We can briefly 
recall the central events in the story. 

The doctrine of the Trinity points to depth of mystery and movement within 
God’s own life. In God’s eternal self-creating and self-giving Christianity finds the 
foundation for His revelation in Christ, though the position is certainly defensible 
that this doctrine is only the symbol of a mystery. It points to the richness of God’s 
own life. 

God creates the heavens and the earth and finds them good. His creature man, 
endowed with the capacity to enjoy the goodness of life, is tempted to rebel against 
God. He sins and his fall distorts his entire existence. The whole creation now is 
subject to evil. God chooses a people to whom he makes himself known, and whom 
he summons to live in obedience to him. He estabishes his covenant with them. The 
law is the requirement which God makes upon them. The people of the covenant do 
not honor it. God’s prophets must speak his word of judgment continually. Finally 
the prophetic spirit looks forward to God’s sending of his messenger to judge the 
peoples of the earth and to establish his Kingdom. There is to be a new covenant 
written in the heart. 

The Christ comes in a form which no faith had quite anticipated. He lives 
a fully human life, is subject to temptation, is resisted by the powers who are called 
into question by his message. He suffers the agony of utter loneliness, and dies the 
terrible death of crucifixion. 
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The Church was founded upon faith in the resurrection of Christ. As described 
in the New Testament, this event cannot be understood in the simple terms of bring- 
ing a body back to life. The Risen Christ who appears in many places and in 
strange circumstances dwells in a new order of time which has overcome and set 
aside the old order. For Paul life in the Church is participation in the power which 
God in his mercy has revealed in Christ, setting aside the estrangement between man 
and God and between man and man. To be in the Church is to be in Christ who is 
the head of the Church. The Holy Spirit is God’s spirit creating the new community 
out of God’s forgiving love. 

There is a time between the resurrection and the end of all things. This is 
the time of the preaching of the Gospel. The church gives its witness to the world 
that all who will may hear. It is not a time of perfection and bliss. It is a time of 
suffering. We still die. There is still sin, outside the church and inside it. We are 
“saved by hope,” yet we believe in faith that Christ has triumphed over his enemies. 

There is an end of all things, when God resurrects and judges all men and na- 
tions. After the judgment those who have not responded to God’s love will be 
banished to outer darkness, the hell of isolation. Those who live in faith, will enter 
into eternal life. Paul says, finally, “God will be all in all.” 

II. 


Against this story of creation and redemption, (which cannot be put in any one 
iinal form, since there are many variations in the Bible and in Christian tradition) 
modern secular thought brings some grave questions which must be faced. 

A. This Christian view of God seems provincial. It seems to restrict his signi- 
ficant and saving work to one small segment of life. It concentrates the whole 
meaning of God’s saving activity in this one spot in the universe, and this one people 
among the whole of mankind. 

B. Salvation is said to depend on participation in the revelation of God de- 
scribed in the Bible. Yet most of the human beings who have lived have never 
heard of the Christ. God seems to make knowledge of him dependent on some- 
thing which in point of fact is not available to most of his creatures. 

C. Christians have to live in history with non-Christians. If there is no more 
universal meaning and truth which is available to all, how can there be any basis 
for a human community? Must all become Christian before men can have a decent 
life together ? 

D. Just what is claimed, we may ask, for the salvation which Christianity of- 
fers? What is held regarding those who do not share in it? Much of traditional 
theology was quite explicit here. Those who die without knowledge of the Gospel, 
even when they have had no opportunity to know it, will suffer in hell for eternity. 
Does Christianity really mean to hold that God provides nothing but eternal dam- 
nation for those outside the Christian faith? 

E. How does the Biblical view of history look when we try to understand it 
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within our modern evolutionary perspective in which time is the form of an infinitely 
extended developmental process ? 
ITI. 

We can approach these questions by considering the modern view of progress 
in history which seems to offer an alternative to the Christian view. Some elements 
of this modern theory have been so attractive that liberal Christian theology has 
tended to reinterpret the whole drama of redemption within a philosophy of pro- 
gress. In this view, the meaning of man’s life is the gradual achievement through 
ages of struggle, education, and growth, of higher levels of human existence. The 
Kingdom of God is the end term of this progress. It is the order of full community 
between men and God. 

We have to recognize that this conception either in its Christian or its secular 
forms is in great difficulty today. It now seems in its extreme form at least to be a 
rather provincial notion born of the optimism of a period in modern culture when 
some of the grimmer facts of the human situation were too easily forgotten. 

There are some interpreters of history who deny that any pattern of meaning 
can be found in it apart from the faith and the values of a particular culture. H. 
A. L. Fisher, Carl Becker, Karl Lowith are three historians with very different 
presuppositions who all came to the same conclusion as historians, that there is 
no evidence for one pattern of progressive growth in history. 

Toynbee does find such a pattern. Human history he says can be understood 
with the analogy of the chariot wheel. With the rise and fall of particular cultures 
the whole is driven forward, and the carrier of the upward movement is the uni- 
versal religious community which continues to be born out of the collapse of civiliza- 
tions. 

We may come to two conclusions about the idea of progress ; 

First ; if we are to hold some version of progressive achievement of high values 
it cannot be a simple theory of a continual and assured upward rise. There is no 
guarantee that man’s achievements in modern civilization will not also become the 
weapons of his own destruction as in the use of atomic energy. If man is a free being, 
then he has some freedom to pervert his powers. Death poses the question whether 
there is any permanence in man’s values. 

Second ; the conception of progress itself is an evaluation of the meaning of life. 
It rests upon more than externally documentable facts. It includes a perspective of 
faith. The question of historical objectivity is raised here. The present discussion 
between positivistic historians and others seems to show that all search for meaning 
in history involves the personal faith and decision of the historian. 

Here we discover a truth which throws light on the problem of a meaningful 
history. The very conception of a history which has a direction, and in which the 
values and decisions of human beings make an ultimate difference, is a Christian 
idea. It is an evaluation of man’s life from the standpoint of faith that God has acted 
in a series of events. Whatever we are to do with the details of the Biblical account 
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of these events, we can now sce that the crucial question is whether the Bible sees 
life truly when it sees a meaningful encounter in history with an active and redemp- 
tive God. Is it true that man’s life may be seen as a history of judgment and for- 
giveness? If so the Christian view is not so provincial as it at first appears. It is 
rather the way in which Christians take hold of the meaning of all history. It does 
not say that no other human experience has meaning; but rather that through the 
Christian revelation the finally significant categories for interpreting all human ex- 
perience are given. 
IV. 

While we cannot make a literal and factual story out of the Biblical account of 
creation, fall, resurrection and judgment, we can make some assertions about how it 
can be interpreted meaningfully without arbitrary exclusion of non-Christians from 
God’s redemption. Such exclusion is not in harmony with the revelation in Christ 
or with experience. 

A. The history of salvation is a history in which all men in some way partici- 
pate. No man or culture has a simple and final relation to this history. God’s working 
stretches beyond our sight or grasp. We are participants. We seize hold of this 
history of redemption with the fragmentary insight which our particular experience 
makes possible. No group can claim superiority over another because it stands in 
some particularly close relationship to God’s revelation in Jesus of Nazareth. Every 
people has its place in the whole history and is judged in the light of the particular 
circumstance of its own history and situation. 

The meaning of salvation in Christianity then, does not require some favored 
relationship to God’s decisive revelation in Christ. It is to have discovered that 
there is a meaningful life in the midst of death and tragedy and sin, to know the 
reality of love and forgiveness, and in some way to have begun to participate in this 
new life. 

B. Immediately we must add that we have no right to claim that only those 
who know God through the particular strand of history we call “Jewish-Christian” 
make acceptable response to Him. As Reinhold Niebuhr says: “A hidden Christ 
operates in history.” There will be surprises at the judgment day, according to the 
Gospels. 

C. While we acknowledge that God’s power to save reaches beyond our sight ; 
we also know that being lost is a fact in human experience. There are the real hells 
of self-imposed loneliness, of the failure to love, and of the isolation of self-centered 
pride. Much of modern literature portrays hell graphically. Indeed our culture may 
be said to be quite expert at this point. Therefore the Gospel must be preached in 
the church and outside it, to every creature. Everyone needs to know of the majesty 
and the love of God as we know it in Christ. This is the missionary imperative. 

Redemption is not to be understood simply as the final accomplishment of 
God’s Kingdom. Redemption is being prepared in all of life, wherever there is 
even a fragmentary achievement of value. To participate in history as those who 
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believe in redemption and are grateful for every aspect of value and meaning in 
existence is the privilege of those who live by faith, that God acts in history. 
V. 

Two concluding observations may be made concerning the Christian life in 
history : 

A. The church is the new community brought into being through God’s act in 
Christ. It is itself subject to the frustrations and the sins of men. Yet the meaning 
of its life reaches beyond itself, for the church lives by faith and hope. 

The liturgy of the church, its preaching, its sacraments, and its life of service 
are temporal acts embodying the eternal meaning of life. In Holy Communion the 
Christian people in faith receives, celebrates and finds renewed its participation in 
God’s forgiving and saving Word in Christ. 

B. The Christian’s vocation is his calling from God. In one sense there is only 
one vocation i.e. to live the life of love as our reasonable service in response to the 
mercy of God. All are called and all have this vocation. But every life has its par- 
ticular place to fill. When we discover what God opens up to us as our duty and 
privilege in the expression of our faith through the situation in which we stand we 
have found “vocation” in the Christian sense. This does not mean we can say 
that every circumstance of life gives us a plain lead as to what we are to do. It 
means that what is required of us is to decide according to the light we have what 
kind of witness and service is required in our situation of those who have been 
summoned in Christ to live in the spirit of love. 
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Toward a Christian Objectivity 


Howarp V. Hone 


#7] IOGENES is supposed to have replied to Alexander, in answer to a mag- 
»!/ nanimous offer to grant his wish, “Please move aside. You are standing 
| in my light.” In like manner a charge is sometimes brought against 
XGA} some teachers, not least against teachers with Christian convictions, 
that they interpose themselves between the students and the subject of study, that 
some teachers take advantage of their position to seduce their students into accepting 
their point of view, and that some repress variant points of view or aspects of the 
subject matter. Objectivity as an ideal in learning and teaching is advocated as a 
positive aim in teaching and as a remedy for such malfeasance, nonfeasance, or 
misfeasance in the pedagogical office. 

The ideal of objectivity, most simply stated, is that the object of knowledge 
or the subject to be learned should dominate the learner or knower. The idiosyn- 
crasies and predilections of the learning subject are to be reduced to a minimum in 
order that the object may more clearly be known as it is. Above all, the teacher, as 
match-maker, should not seek to dominate or mislead. He should never be subject 
to Stravinsky’s contempt for conductors who speak of “my Beethoven’s Fifth”. 
Practicing rigorously the same openness towards the object (subject matter) which 
he covets for the learner, he will seek to facilitate the dis-covering of the object in 
its depth and varied fullness by the learner. Objectivity, then, is an expression of 
respect both for the object to be known and for the learning subject. 

If the ideal of objectivity in learning and teaching is essentially as sketched, 
a number of obvious themes require consideration: (1) the possibility of objectivity, 
(2) a possible re-interpretation of objectivity, and (3) the Christian faith and 
objectivity in teaching. 





THE PossIBILITY OF OBJECTIVITY 


The assumption that a thorough-going objectivity in learning and teaching 
is possible involves us in fundamental problems of knowledge and ways of knowing. 
Foremost is the subject/object structure in all knowing. One need not accede to 
the claims of the Sophist or of the sceptic or even of a Kant to conclude that no 
knowledge is entirely objective for the incontrovertible reason that knowing involves 
a knowing subject with his enabling and/or distorting subjective conditions or capa- 
cities which are necessary for knowledge of any kind or degree. The devising of 
effective methods to minimize individual predilections and to reduce the rdle of 
the knowing subject can never be radical, unless it be the elimination of the knower 
and thereby the possibility of knowing itself. Russell’s treatment of the perpetual 
elusiveness of common error makes clear that even the achievement of public-ness 
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or universality only accentuates the fact that the knowing subject, however de-indivi- 
dualized, is nevertheless a pole in a realistic (apart from any idealistic) concept 
of knowing. Effective “delousing” by methodological controls cannot yield entire 
objectivity in knowing unless the host is gassed along with the epistemological ver- 
min. The object may then reign in unrivalled splender—and unknown. 

One of the most disconcerting factors in maintaining a radical objectivist view 
is the paradox of the objectivist natural sciences. Viscount Samuel claims that 
contemporary physics has abandoned the “object’’?; the natural sciences as “free 
conventions” (Einstein)? or as “intellectual constructs” (Margenau),* which are 
not claimed to be descriptions of a world of objects but rather to be conceptual 
vehicles for integrating experience, are significantly removed from a confident 
objective empiricism. “While the concepts are developed in close connection with 
the data of observation, they are not derived from these data by a process of abstrac- 
tion but clearly reveal our intellectual domination over the data; and, basically, we 
understand only what we have put into our concepts.”* It seems, therefore, that 
objectivity and the correspondence test of truth are significantly qualified in the 
subject matter areas and in the way of knowing in which they are traditionally con- 
sidered best exemplified. The rdle of the knowing subject is vastly more important 
in its selecting, organizing, hypothesizing, and experimenting activity than earlier 
objectivist empiricism allowed. 

Selectivity in the natural sciences is also found in the limited description of 
objects to either quantitative coincidences or analysis of the object in terms of cause 
and effect. Does not this, however, permit knowledge of only certain aspects of the 


object. Miinsterberg maintains that in this limited approach of quantification and 
analysis the object is fragmentized and finally dissolved. He goes further and 


presents the case for the artist as the knower most concerned with the whole object 
as it is, reposing in the object and plumbing its depth.* The artist, in spite of the 
freely acknowledged selective-creative activity in shaping the art work itself, may 
well claim objective truth value for his presentation. In the same vein Whitehead 
characterizes the natural sciences as high abstraction from the object and insists 
that the romantic poets exhibited a concreteness and objectivity which more ade- 
quately render the object as it is. “In citing Wordsworth, the point which I wish 
to make is that we forget how strained and paradoxical is the view of nature which 
modern science imposes on our thoughts. Wordsworth, to the height of genius, 
expresses the concrete facts of our apprehension, facts which are distorted in the 
scientific analysis. Is it not possible that the standardized concepts of science are 


* Viscount Samuel, Essay in Physics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1951). 

* Albert Einstein, letter in appendix to Samuel’s Essay. See also Einstein, “Reply to Criti- 
cisms” in Albert Einstein, Philosopher-Scientist, ed., Paul Schilpp (New York: Tudor, 1951). 

*Henry Margenau, The Nature of Physical Reality (New York: McGraw Hill, 1950). 

*“W. H. Werkmeister, A Philosophy of Science (New York: Harpers, 1940). p. 316. 

5 Hugo Munsterberg, The Principles of Art Education.(New York: 1905). 
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only valid within narrow limitations, perhaps too narrow for science itself ?’® 

The preceding discussion does not presume to be an adequate treatment of 
theory of knowledge and certainly does not aim at impugning the objective truth 
claims of the natural sciences and their methods. It is important, however, to note 
that these disciplines, assumed to be the quintessence of objectivity in knowing, 
are characterized by abstraction from the object, rigorous selection from categories 
of description, and significant intellectual organizing activity. If selection of data 
and organization (Planck says “any scientific treatment of a given material demands 
the introduction of a certain order into the material dealt with... ”’) are required 
in the vigorously chaste natural sciences, is it to be wondered that selection of ma- 
terial and use of a principle of ordering are primary tasks of the learner and of the 
scholar in every field? This does not mean caprice and arbitrariness, but it does 
mean that facts and data are not self-explanatory, any more than a sensation is the 
equivalent of perception. It also means that in more complex subject matters there 
will be wider ranges of difficulty and of debatability concerning principles of selec- 
tion and intelligible organization. 

Moving to other subject-matter (the object) we realize that extension of 
the systematic attempt to reduce the object and to detach the knower from the 
object can lead only to supposed knowledge, because the nature of the object renders 
knowledge inaccessible to a spectator. The realm of values, for example, can be 
approached observationally and statistically, but can this approach yield knowledge 
of this which Santayana calls ‘the central human activity”? Genuine knowledge of 
values and of the valuing activity comes out of participation and reflection, out of 
the reality of moral choices in the greater and lesser crises and relationships in 
human life. Further, genuine apprehension of the religious life and of the nature 
of religion is precluded for the objectivist who would remain apart and observe. 
Paul Tillich maintains that there certainly is a place for objectivity even in religion. 
“But it touches only the surface. There are objects for which the so-called ‘ob- 
jective’ approach is the least objective of all, because it is based on a misunder- 
standing of the nature of its object. This is especially true of religion. Unconcerned 
detachment in matters of religion (if it is more than a methodological self-restric- 
tion) implies an a@ priori rejection of the religious demand to be ultimately con- 
cerned. It denies the object which it is supposed to approach objectively.”’* 

The theoretical inescapability of selection and organization and the problem 
of the adequacy of a method of knowing to a given object (subject matter) make 
necessary, therefore, some qualification of the claims for a radical objectivity. 
Practical experience in teaching also bears this out, for even at the level of choosing 


® A. N. Whithead, Science and the Modern World (New York: New American Library, 


1948), p. 85. 
7 Max Planck, The Philosophy of Physics (London, Allenard Unwin, 1936), p. 12. 
8 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: Cniversity of Chicago Press, 1948,) p. xi. 
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textbooks, the teacher is exercising duly chosen criteria. And in the textbooks 
themselves the draped or revealed presuppositions (methodological, selective, and 
interpretive) of the writers indicate the practical impossibility of thorough-going 
objectivity. 

Not infrequently, under the guise of perfect impartiality, however, the pre- 
suppositions of a textbook are concealed. Consider, for example, Allport’s study 
of psychology texts currently used in the United States. The two-dimensional 
character of most volumes is the result of a methodology which reduces the object 
of study to aspects amenable to the method. The most widely used text, Ruch’s 
Psychology and Life, “contains no discussion of will, conscience, self, wonder, awe, 
or worship; nor does it consider conflicts between knowledge and belief, between 
morality and impulse . . . One mental function almost universally neglected is 
prayer. Although the number of people who say their prayers at night is probably 
greater than the number of people who dream after going to sleep (certainly greater 
than the number who can report a dream), yet prayer is seldom mentioned, whereas 
dreams are discussed in extenso. Dream activity seems important to psychologists, 
prayer activity does not. But man’s conduct is far more influenced by his prayers 
than by his dreams.”® Convinced that their works are impeccably public and ob- 
jective, most writers of psychology textbooks do not explicitly state their epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical presuppositions which to a degree determine their method, 
selection of material, and interception of data. “Most of our authors would be 
shocked to learn that their texts have any metaphysical coloration. Yet it is precisely 
this shading, of which both author and student are seldom aware, that leaves the 
most dependable impression upon the mind of the reader. By and large, modern 
psychological textbooks are marked by four implicit attributes: determinism, 
mechanism, environmentalism, and antirationalism. These four attributes are not 
distinct, but are often blended into a single metaphysical atmosphere, the meta- 
physical atmosphere of psychologism.”?° 

This reduction of the object by selection, methodology, and presuppositions is 
especially noteworthy in a field in which the practitioners strive quite consciously 
for impartiality and objectivity, a field of which the study of objectivity-subjectivity 
is a part. The discrepancy between the object as experienced and the con- 
ceptualized object as presented by psychology is more striking because of the fact 
that “the very authors who in their private lives are inspired by a purpose, living, 
(as all men must live) by affirmation, loyalty, and a philosophy of life, fail to 
represent adequately this psychological requirement to their students. Their diffi- 
culty lies chiefly, I think, in a certain insufficiency in their own philosophical train- 
ing which has led them to work with a store of concepts too impoverished to do 


® Gordon W. Allport, “Psychology,” in College Reading and Religion (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948), p. 83, 
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justice to the full-bodied personality. The law of parsimony is overworked by 
psychologists.”** 

On the basis of our consideration of the structure of knowing and of the prac- 
tice within a wide range of subject-matters, our first question (Is objectivity pos- 
sible?) must be answered negatively—if by objectivity is meant a radical domination 
of the knower by a self-evident object which discovers itself to the passively 
receptive beholder. In elemental perception the knower is an active participant ; he 
is more so in the disciplines in which selective attentivenss, synthetic ordering of 
experience, and interpretation are inescapable and invaluable functions of the 
knowing subject. In practice we have seen that if this theoretical impossibility of 
pure objectivity is not kept in mind, the pretense of pure objectivity may uninten- 
tionally obscure underlying presuppositions which are obliquely expressed in a 
methodological reduction of the object, in limiting-principles of selection, and in 
guiding organizational concepts. Objectivity, then, in learning and teaching, is a 
theoretical ideal subjectively rooted in a passion for intelligibility which, unscrutin- 
ized, and through the assumption of its attainability, can result in the subversion of 
the very aim of the ideal itself. 


A RE-INTERPRETATION OF OBJECTIVITY 


The ideal character of pure objectivity does not destroy its significance for the 
learner and the teacher. The relevance of an ideal is not eliminated either by its 
theoretical or practical unattainability. Consciousness of the fact that radical 
objectivity is precluded can be an aid to higher relative attainment of objectivity. 
Knowing that “the intellect is no dry light” and that no fact stands utterly naked 
and self-evident is a pre-condition for seeking and using devices and methods 
whereby a better “hearing for the object” may be obtained. This, however, requires 
a re-interpretation of the meaning of objectivity. It need not and it ought not mean 
a reduction of the object by a chosen methodology, the elimination of areas of ex- 
perience and thought from serious consideration, and the use of claimed objectivity 
to conceal consciously or unconsciously underlying presuppositions. This required 
alteration of objectivity is not a capitulation to scepticism or solipsism or a subjective 
idealism, but it does assert the polarity of knowing and the inescapability, as Kierke- 
gaard says, of knotting the thread if one is to sew. 

Objectivity in this second sense is opposed to obscurantism—willful obscuran- 
tism of prohibition, as well as the obscurantism of reductionism, which, by ignoring 
complexity and mystery, claims to have unscrewed the inscrutable. For both learner 
and teacher objectivity re-interpreted implies an openness, an active willingness, to 
be instructed by the whole object. 

For the teacher in relationship to the learner it means an unwillingness to 
short-circuit the students wrestling with a problem and coming to his own position. 


11 Jbid., p. 100. 
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Students may like very much to “buy in” on the instructor’s conclusions. But the 
instructor’s openness to the object and his respect for the student should result in 
a fair hearing for the object. The student should not be left as a spectator observing 
the instructor and the problem; he should rather be fully involved in the task of 
analysis, comprehension, integration, and judgment. 

Nevertheless, the teacher ought to escape misleading the student into a psuedo- 
objectivity of indifference and scepticism. This the teacher can best do, without 
dominating the student, if there are implicit in his teaching (1) a tone of respect 
towards the problem and (2) an explicit indication of the significance of one’s 
coming to terms with the problem. The student ought to come to some conclusions, 
and the teacher who can best create the atmosphere for significant intellectual in- 
quiry is one who, while presenting or introducing all relevant view-points, has within 
his limits come to some stand-point himself. It is not dishonest or unobjective to 
come to a conclusion—for the student or for the teacher. 

A re-interpretation of objectivity also means that the approach will not be 
confined to teaching and learning facts (which are not self-evident and do not 
stand discretely alone) to the exclusion of values, nor will it be confined to “knowl- 
edge” to the exclusion of wisdom. Value norms can hardly be equated with descrip- 
tive averages, and wisdom is not gained by memorizing data and practicing tech- 
niques. Oliver C. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, expressed a rather common view that this problem of 
values and judgment is the critical problem in higher education today. Quoting 
Moberly as saying that “ ‘the university today no longer asks the fundamental ques- 
tion’”’, he gives the following analysis : 


Science has usurped the place formerly held by philosophy and science seeks only 
proximate answers. It is concerned with analysis rather than synthesis, with search 
for knowledge rather than pursuit of truth, with the what and the how rather than the 
why; with the means of making a living rather than the meaning of life. 

A basic fallacy in our thinking which may result from this shift to science is 
illustrated by the inscription frequently found engraved in stone over the doorways to 
halls of learning : “Know the truth and the truth will make you free.” This purported 
quotation from the Master Teacher is seriously misleading. He said: “If ye be my 
disciples, ye shall know the truth and the truth will make you free.” It is but another 
way of saying that facts have meaning only when there is a frame of reference, that 
truth is revealed only to those whose lives are properly oriented. Knowledge is not 
synonymous with truth and yet the assumption of this scientific age seems to be that 
it is. Facts may be discovered in the laboratory with test tube and beaker but truth 
only in the crucible of experience based upon commitment. It is this fact which has 
been overlooked in our emphasis upon science and the scientific method and in our 
neglect of philosophy.?? 

If objectivity as open teachability, respect for both object and student, and 


12 Oliver C. Carmichael, “Higher Education—A Review”, Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin (XXXVIII, 4, Dec., 1952), p. 587. 
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wholeness (non-obscurantism, non-dogmatism, and non-reductionism) is compatible 
with a teacher’s having commitments, objectivity means yet something more 
openness concerning presuppositions. Every course ought to include an uncovering 
of implicit assumptions involved in the method itself ; its guiding definitions, axioms, 
concepts, and its unjustified principles of justification and judgment. Every dis- 
cipline has them, as does even a scepticism which assumes principles of thought to 
demonstrate the impossibility of knowledge and the possibility of communication to 
propound and propagate the view. Some one has characterized this honesty in dis- 
covering presuppositions and aims as being “objective about one’s subjectivity.” 

Finally, objectivity re-interpreted would mean openness to the range of live 
options. If mathematicians say: “Choose your geometry”, how much more should 
it be made clear that a seeker is confronted by genuine alternatives in spheres 
closer to the personal center. To grasp and to consider adequately varying basic 
positions and to lay clear the presuppositions and implications of each is demanding. 
It would be easier to reduce the area and the possibilities, still claiming objectivity 
while leaving one’s own position as the fact of the matter. How much more educa- 
tive for the student and commendable in the teacher is a consideration of alternatives 
and, if the instructor is explicit about his own position, the presuppositions and 
criteria which are factors in reaching his conclusion. 

The ideal of objectivity as domination of the learner by the object (the subject 
matter) and as the teacher’s respect for both student and the object of study 
remains unquestioned in this re-interpretation of objectivity. Confronted, however, 
by the theoretical impossibility of radical objectivity in every area, and by the 
comparative undesirability of it in some areas, as well as by the practice of distortion 
of the object and the cloaking of pre-suppositions in the name of objectivity, we 
have re-interpreted the practice of ideal objectivity in terms of openness: open teach- 
ability, openness in relationship to the learner, to the whole object, to presuppositions 
and criteria, to alternatives, and to the task of arriving at conclusions. 





THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND OBJECTIVITY IN TEACHING 


If objectivity as re-interpreted were ideally practiced by all teachers, Chris- 
tian, non-Christian, religious, non-religious, anti-religious, et al., there would be 
no easily discernible difference between them. Because of the teachers’ respect for 
the whole object and honesty towards presuppositions and principles of selection, 
description, interpretation, and evaluation, the Christian faith as an historical fact 
and as an interpretation of nature, man, and ultimate reality would be presented in 
its relevance to the subject matter at hand by every teacher. But this ideal of objec- 
tivity is not universal in practice. Even Christian teachers often approach their 
subject matters with a closed reductionism, unconsciously or wittingly (in accord- 
ance with the theory that religion is a private affair with no relevance to the intel- 
lectual world and the common life). The omission of relevant consideration of the 
religious view of reality and existence is an unwarranted repression of a wholly 
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justifiable part of an objective approach to the object. 

For the Christian teacher relevant consideration of the Christian faith within 
the intellectual world ought to mean expression of the Christian faith as superior 
in comprehensiveness and in faithfulness to the whole range of thought and ex- 
perience. The Christian teacher ought not, in the integrity of his thought and con- 
victions, be guilty of silence or apparent indifference. This does not mean that the 
class-room is a chapel or the college a church, but it does mean an openness to the 
whole object ; and, in the presentation of relevant conclusions, an openness of alter- 
natives, presuppositions, and criteria. For many Christian teachers the problem of 
the Christian faith and objectivity in teaching is not one of principle (which it 
should not be) but one of preparation. Educated in a system characterized by 
fragmentation and reductionist objectivity, they have not thought through the im- 
plications of the faith relevant to their disciplines. Thereby the significance of Chris- 
tianity in culture and for culture is repressed by default. This is likely to occur in 
the teaching of a positivist, a determinist, an economic or metaphysical materialist, 
or a scientific humanist. Insofar as it is true of the Christian teacher it means 
abandoning the arena of the human mind and in effect declaring the faith to be 
irrelevant to human knowledge and to the human situation. Therefore, the Chris- 
tian teacher should, as a teacher participating in the ideal of objectivity, consider the 
relevance of the faith in his subject matter and, as a man of considered convictions, 
in fairness give appropriate expression to his conclusions. 

This full respect for the whole object should, especially for the Christian teacher, 
be accompanied by respect for the student as subject, a person, not an object. 
Objectivity towards students means treatment of them as they are—as persons. 
Education, then, becomes an intellectual, moral, spiritual task, because men are 
intellectual, moral, spiritual beings, or at least beings whose unique potentiality is 
to become intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 

Just as objectivity towards the whole object implies non-reductionism, objec- 
tivity towards the learning subject implies non-reduction of the student as an ex- 
periencing, conceptualizing, value-discriminating, aspiring person. Objectivity then 
is double-edged: respect for the whole object involves the learner in a significant 
pursuit of many-tiered truth, and respect for the learning subject as a person pre- 
cludes truncation of the object. Only a sceptic and cynic can characterize education 
as casting false pearls before real swine. For the Christian, teaching objectively, 
it is rather a corporate quest to become truly human through participation in the 
fullest possible knowledge of nature, man, and God. 
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Rene De VISME WILLIAMSON 


S THERE SUCH A THING as a Christian social science? I would answer 
in the negative if the question means that the Christian religion prede- 
termines all the conclusions of social science and prescribes particular 
&) methods to the exclusion of all others. I do not believe that Christianity 
requires anyone to adhere to a particular political or economic system. 

Does it make any difference in terms of subject matter whether or not a pro- 
fessor of one of the social sciences is a Christian? This question, I am firmly con- 
vinced, must be answered in the affirmative. 

It is a truism to say that man is the subject matter, the point of common 
concern, of all social sciences. History, Political Science, Economics, Sociology, 
Psychology, and Anthropology are all concerned with man, though each approaches 
him in ways that are peculiar to its own concepts, methods, and vocabularies. The 
social sciences as such are not concerned with God. Religion, on the other hand, 
deals with man and God and spells out the relationships between them. It follows 
from this, therefore, that the social sciences are related to God through man. 

How have the social sciences in modern times dealt with that relationship? 
I should say that they began by refusing to acknowledge its existence. Moved by 
a desire to imitate the natural sciences and inspired by the philosophy of positivism, 
the social scientists tried to rid themselves of all ethical and normative concepts. 
They were to study facts, i.e. quantitative, measurable, calculable facts. The famous 
behaviorist psychologist John Broadus Watson once said that the chemists did not 
achieve any success until they left their souls out of their test tubes, and he proposed 
to do likewise. As some wit has said, the psychologists began with the study of the 
soul (psyche) and lost their soul. They then turned to the study of the mind and 
lost their mind. This left them with nothing to study except behavior. Is it any 
wonder that they had trouble understanding behavior? The same attitude was 
illustrated by a Princeton student who came upon a bust of Socrates on which 
was inscribed the famous motto: “Know Thyself”. This student took a piece of 
charcoal, crossed out the motto, and wrote underneath it: “Behave Thyself”. This 
trend to eliminate values from the social sciences was manifested everywhere, often 
by changing their names to something ending in “ics” or “ology” which was 
supposed to indicate that they had attained the status of a true science. 








René de Visme Williamson, Professor of Political Science at the University of Tennessee 
and Editor of The Journal of Politics, presented this article in the form of a paper at one of the 


sessions of the University and College Professors’ Section of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South at Montreat, North Carolina, on June 25. Professor Williamson was 
elected to the chairmanship of this Section for the coming year; he also has developed initial 
plans for the publication of a small quarterly magazine with the projected title, The 
Presbyterian Professor. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


The barrenness of this pseudo-scientific era became increasingly apparent as 
the social sciences failed to fulfill the expectations which had been placed in them. 
It is not merely that they did not supply the public with the equivalent of a multitude 
of useful gadgets as had the natural sciences but that they failed on the one point 
which is supposed to be the hallmark of a true science: the matter of prediction. 
Political Science had optimistically envisaged a world-wide conversion to democratic 
parliamentary government following the end of the first World War and was con- 
founded by the rise of fascism and communism. Economics failed miserably to fore- 
see the Great Depression. Moreover, both Political Science and Economics were 
charged, not without considerable justice, with giving a false and distorted picture 
of man in his political and economic aspects. By concentrating on description of 
structure, Political Science was leaving out function and process. Classical Econ- 
omics was describing a type of behavior which simply did not exist. In other 
words, both of these sciences were guilty of the greatest flaw known to the positiv- 
istic philosophy : they were not realistic! 

This situation led to a re-entry of values. It had now become evident that a 
value-less science was valueless. By the 1930’s social scientists were less doc- 
trinaire. They were willing to admit that not only values but value-systems (i.e. 
philosophies, ideologies) are an essential part of social situations. They recognized, 
for instance, that it makes a great deal of difference to political, economic, and social 
institutions and processes whether a given people believes in fascism, communism, 
capitalism, or liberal democracy. In other words, social scientists were operating 
with a broader conception of “the facts” to include what a man thinks and believes as 
well as what he does. 

However, this fuller conception of social science did not automatically carry 
with it a recognition that the social scientist is himself a part of the value-situations 
he studies. He was willing to see their existence and potency in others, but not in 
himself. He still adhered to a cult of objectivity whereby he refused to pass 
judgment on any values. His job was one of exposition, not evaluation. He was 
not to take sides in any controversy about values. 

Then came World War II, and the issues of that war forced many social 
scientists to take sides. Could one maintain an attitude of aloof neutrality toward 
the values of liberal democracy for which we were fighting? Could one take part in 
the war effort against the Axis without taking a stand against the fascist philosophy 
which inspired it? The post-war era raised the same kind of question about the 
communist philosophy. Moreover, there was an immense job of reconstruction to 
be done in which many social scientists were involved. Could you recommend 
any reforms for Germany and Japan without having some conception of what 
ought to be done? 
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THE CHALLENGES FROM PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


There is another line of development which led to a similar outcome. I refer 
to the employment of social scientists by government. For a long time, when social 
scientists were employed in a public capacity, it was as technicians. This was partly 
because few professors ever sought elective office or were successful in the rare 
cases when they did seek it. Academic people have led an insulated existence, sym- 
bolized by the usual conflict between town and gown, which meant that they did not 
have the contacts and the influence needed to be elected. Moreover, you have to 
have a platform to be elected, and a platform is (or is supposed to be) a commitment 
on what ought to be done, and this is precisely the kind of thing which the then 
prevailing educational philosophy discouraged. A commitment—and a public one 
at that—how unprofessional, unacademic, and distasteful ! 

The position of technician fitted in very neatly with the older theory of Public 
Administration. This theory assumed that there are two distinct levels of govern- 
ment : the policy-making level and the administrative level. The former was reserved 
for the President, the Cabinet, Congress, the state governors, and the state legisla- 
tures. The latter was assigned to the civil servants and other administrative officials 
who were to initiate no policies and make no decisions but simply to carry out the 
policies and decisions made on the higher level. 

This narrow conception has been seriously undermined by students of Public 
\dministration as they discovered that many decisions are actually made at 
lower levels of government and that it is impossible to administer without in- 
fluencing policy. It is not all gone yet, however, and it is still the accepted rule that 
civil servants should be political eunuchs. 

At the same time that this broadened conception of Public Administration was 
emerging, the number and character of the decisions that government must make 
have increased in scope and complexity. When a government accepts responsibility 
for maintaining full employment and a stable and just price level, promoting social 
security for its people, reconciling the claims of national defense with those 
of economic prosperity and the integrity of our constitutional processes, devising 
and operating a world organization like the UN for the sake of international peace, 
reconstructing countries like Germany and Japan so that they will be an asset to 
the world instead of a threat, it needs more than facts and procedures from social 
scientists. It needs ideas and guiding principles. It needs advice on what ought to 
be done. 

Thus, contemporary political scientists have had to revise their conception of 
their subject matter as they were forced to have some standard to think their way 
through the “isms” and as they contemplated a new kind of participation in govern- 
ment. They are now engaged in creating a new language to fit the new develop- 
ments, and they are talking of “policy sciences” and “the decision-making process”. 
Analogous developments are taking place among the economists and sociologists for 
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the same reasons. It is clear that social scientists have finally reached a point 
where, in spite of much reluctance and opposition, they recognize that they are 
personally involved in their subject matter and must pass value judgments. We are 
therefore standing on the threshhold of a new era, a spiritual era in which the 
Christian religion can and will play a big part. 


THE ROLE or CHRISTIANITY 


Now what can Christianity be expected to contribute to the social sciences ? 
It can be expected to restore the third—and most important—dimension to the 
social sciences, namely: the spiritual dimension. Social scientists will have to tran- 
scend the behavior- ideology dichotomy under which they are working. It is well to 
have progressed beyond behaviorism and admit that what a man thinks is important. 
But the time has come to graduate from the “isms” whose essence is that truth is 
wholly contained in an idea or a system of ideas. This conception is central to 
Marxian communism which claims to be the embodiment of truth. But it is by no 
means limited to Marxism. It is at least as old as Plato whose whole philosophy 
rested on the supreme reality of ideas. 

The fallacy and dangers of an idea-centered social science are well demon- 
strated in our own day. It leads to a divisive doctrinaire point of view which sepa- 
rates nations, classes, and groups by ideological abysses. It leads to a crippling 
orthodoxy in religion and to the concept of the “party line” in communist countries. 
It interposes ideological tests for office holding in our own country under the rubric 
of “loyalty” in spite of explicit constitutional provisions to the contrary. Its end is 
a society in which every disagreement is regarded as treason and heresy, a society 
which is destined to be torn to pieces by civil war and class strife or, if it lives, to be 
blighted by intellectual and moral cowardice, mediocrity, and hypocrisy. 

All this is nothing new to a Christian. The apostle Paul pointed out that the 
spirit vivifies and the letter kills, that the truth must be presented in love or it is not 
the truth, that knowledge puffs up but love edifies. The argument which swayed 
the Council of Jerusalem when they were considering the problem of the Gentiles 
in the Antioch church was not a doctrinal one. Peter, Paul, and Barnabas presented 
evidence to the effect that the Gentiles had received the Holy Ghost even as they 
had, and THIS was the thing which was conclusive. Jesus did not say “My 
doctrine is the truth” but “I am the truth.” The Christian religion asserts the 
primacy of personality, not facts, conditions, ideas, or ideologies. And the key to 
personality is spirit. 

Now, of course, that notion of spirit is a difficult one to handle, not because 
it lacks reality but because it escapes adequate verbal definition. It is better sensed 
than intellectually grasped, it is most easily recognized in particular persons in 
particular contexts, and it is a sad commentary on the secularization of modern life 
that so many people seem to have lost the ability to detect it even when it is so strong 
as to be almost palpable. It is on account of the spiritual blindness of their spon- 
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sors that many good causes have vielded evil and sorrow in spite of their substantive 
merits. Edmund Burke once referred to this phenomenon in these words: 
It is undoubtedly true, though it may seem paradoxical; but in general, those who 
are habitually employed in finding and displaying faults, are unqualified for the work 
of reformation: because their minds are not only unfurnished with patterns of the fair 
and good, but by habit they come to take no delight in the contemplation of those things. 
By hating vices too much, they come to love men too little. It is therefore not wonder- 


ful, that they should be indisposed and unable to serve them.! ; 
It has been said that we grow like those whom we love. By some mysterious 


process, we are also inclined to grow like those whom we hate. We have all too 
numerous illustrations of this spiritual process in McCarthyism which purports to 
and which resembles communism in its methods and its effects on the American way 
of life. When the disciples James and John asked permission to strike down the 
Samaritans with fire from heaven because they would not let Jesus enter into one of 
their towns, Jesus unerringly put his finger on what was wrong: “You do not know 
what manner of spirit you are of.’”” 


Tue Hoty Spirit AND THE Stupy OF MAN 


Obviously, there are spirits and spirits, some are good and some are evil, but 
there is one which is so good as to be holy, i.e. the Holy Spirit. It is in recognition 
of the sovereignty of the Spirit that the Christian concept of liberty is not expressed 
in terms of positive law—however much we may value our constitutional civil 
rights—nor in terms of natural law with its selfish and anti-social over-emphasis 
on rights and under-emphasis on duties—however useful natural law concepts have 
been in protecting man from those who would enslave him. In the words of Paul: 
“Now the Lord is the Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” 
(II Corinthians 3:17) In recognizing the sovereignty of the Spirit, the Christian 
realizes that spirit moulds and re-moulds conditions and gives ideas and ideologies 
their content, direction, and potency. 

This is, as I conceive it, the task of Christian social scientists: to restore to the 
God who is a Spirit (i.e. the spirit of Christ, that mind which was in Christ Jesus, 
the Holy Ghost) His rightful place in the study of man. This task was well stated 
by Milton in a tract significantly entitled The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 
Commonwealth in these words: 

To make the people fittest to choose, and the chosen fittest to govern, will be to mend 

our corrupt and faulty education, to teach the people faith, not without virtue, temper- 

ance, modesty, sobriety, parsimony, justice; not to admire wealth or honour; to hate 
turbulance and ambition; to place every one his private welfare and happiness in 
the public peace, liberty, and safety. They shall not then need to be much mistrustful of 
their chosen patriots in the grand council; who will then be rightly called the true 
keepers of our liberty .. . 


'Edmund Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution (The Harvard Classics, volume 24, 
P. F. Collier & Son Corporation: New York, 1909, p. 303). Italics mine. 
? Luke 9:55 (italics mine). (Based on ancient authorities.) 











Thinking with the Heart 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


“If you confess with your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart that God 
raised him from the dead, you will be saved. For man believes with his heart .. .” 
(Romans 10:9). 

OR US MODERN CHILDREN of the Enlightenment, thinking and believing 
are of the mind and for the mind. These verses from the New Testa- 
Wei ment suggest that our way of looking at the matter is not the Bible’s, 
VSM not the characteristic way of the Hebrew-Christian faith. One could 
readily multiply the quotations: “Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me 
and know my thoughts.” (Psalms 139:23) Here heart and thoughts are not dis- 
tinguished, but paralleled as in the typical Hebrew idiom. In other passages the 
heart is quite explicitly said to think. 

It would be pointless to try to turn the men of the Old and New Testaments 
into physiologists and psychologists, but there is something here which is not un- 
typical of the Biblical way of looking at life. In point of fact the Bible uses heart 
and mind almost interchangeably, to indicate that our choices are made and our 
decisions are shaped at the deep level of life. ‘Create in me a clean heart .. .” 
(Psalms 51:10) might as well be translated “Create in me a clean mind .. .”; and, 
conversely, “Be ye transformed by the renewal of your mind...” (Romans 12:2) 
refers quite directly to the transformation or renovation of the heart or of the life. 
The “purity of heart” which Jesus makes the condition of knowledge of God equals 
singleness of mind, simplicity, essential integrity. In this respect Biblical faith is 
closer-kin to existentialism than it is to rationalism; it affirms that life is more 
than thought, that thought is always inextricably entangled with life, and that truth- 
for-life is to be found in decision and identification rather than in ratiocination. 





THE PowER oF IDEOLOGY 


We might notice here a somewhat negative point, that this ambiguity of the 
Biblical language implies an anticipation of what we have come to call the power 
of ideology, the pressure upon our thinking of unacknowledged factors both psychic 
and social, so that our thinking is not so much preliminary to decision as it is a 
rationalization of decisions we have already come to under the pressure of passion 
or the concern about possession. We owe to Freud, for example, the perception that 
our thinking is always under pressure from fear and hate and greed, and in par- 
ticular, according to Freud, from the compulsion of a predatory sex. We owe 
largely to Marx our recognition of the pressure of interests, especially class-interest, 


This sermon was given at the service of worship at the conference of the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship on Sunday, June 21, at Park College. Alexander Miller teaches in the Special 
Program in the Humanities, and in the field of religion, at Leland Stanford University. He 
is the author of several books widely used in The Student Christian Movement. 
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our admission that in many matters of moment we think more with our stomachs 
than with our minds. These have only recently become commonplace: but the 
Bible was here a long time ago, with the added insight that our thinking is entangled 
not only with our passion but also with our pride. The issue thrusts deeper . . . 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


We know how strong still, though it is yielding, is the claim to objectivity, the 
aspiration after detachment as the price of truth. There are no doubt many problems 
of an empirical and practical sort in which this goal is a true goal. In scholarly work 
there are facts to be found: in economics and physics, in psychology and sociology, 
where the graph and the slide-rule are the given instruments, we need calculation 
unclouded by passion. The aim here is valid, but the danger is clear: the danger is 
superficiality, aridity, dry-as-dust academicism. 

And there are daily-life situations—like driving on a high-speed freeway—where 
to stay alive the prerequisite is a sharp and flexible mind, free of pre-occupations. 
But as to the meaning of the facts I find, or the meaning of the life I save alive... 
can this be found at the level of detached reflection, or at the level only of deep 
involvement and commitment ? 

The habit of the intellectual is to bite off, intellectually, more than he can 
chew (or choose) morally; to make, with the mind, vast affirmations to which he 
is not committed with the will; or to indulge, with the mind, in all-consuming 
doubts where, if the heart really followed, life itself would become impossible. The 
temptation of the intellectual, as John Baillie points out in Our Knowledge of God, 
is to spin theories which we can believe only as long as we live from the top of our 
minds, but which reveal their fatuity as soon as we are touched in the bottom of our 
hearts. This kind of thing creates a dichotomy between theory and practice, or 
between thought and life, which can be the gap through which streams all manner 
of hypocrisy and high-minded superficiality. That is one reason why the only safe 
place for the theologian, for example, is in the thick of the social struggle, but it 
is not only the theologian who must save his soul alive. 


THE KNOWLEDGE oF Gop 


We have referred already to the “purity of heart’”’ which is the condition of our 
knowledge of God. The Bible is utterly consistent about this: but notice that here 
again heart and mind are interchangeable, or rather closely conjoined, so that what 
seems to be meant is a profound and total integrity, which is poles apart from mere 
sophistication. The truth of God is never simply and solely truth for the mind; 
the knowledge of God is personal knowledge and not intellectual knowledge. The 
contention of the New Testament against the philosophic world was that it staked 
too much on sophistication. The Jogos of God whom the Christians identified with 
Jesus was incarnate Love . . . this is the Light that lighteth every man. “Whosoever 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 
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Graham Greene’s last novel, The End of the Affair, tells part of the truth 
here. Sarah, the “heroine,” is falling victim to the love of God because of the depth 
of her adulterous love for her lover. She shrinks from the burden of belief, and 
takes counsel of the devoted atheist, Richard, who undertakes to rid her of it. He 
begins with an attack on the alleged proofs for the existence of God, but this does 
not help her at all. “I did not know,” she says, “that there were any.” And as he 
wrestles with the intellectual disproof of her new-found faith, she is confirmed in 
that faith by the depth of his atheistic concern for truth, and for her as a victim of 
error. Love negates the argument. 


Two Morats For Us 


The condition of truth is simplicity and not sophistication . . . the simplicity 
especially of those who love sincerely. Recall the woman in the Gospel whose sins 
were forgiven—they were sins of the body, but might well have been sins of the 
mind—because she loved much. And so both those of us who have no sophistication, 
and those of us who have enough to know that there is no end to it, may take en- 
couragement. Simplicity is at once harder and easier than sophistication, but at least 
it is a quality in which the sophisticate has no advantage over the rest of us. He may 
even be at a disadvantage, in the measure of the store he sets on sophistication. 

“The trained mind outs the upright soul, 
As Jesus said the trained mind might, 
Being wiser than the sons of light. 

For trained men’s minds are spread so thin, 
They let all kinds of darkness in, 

Whatever light men find they doubt it, 
They love not light but talk about it.’”* 

This is not to decry the life of the mind but to mark its dangers. It is as hard 
for the man who has riches—riches in the mind as well as riches in the bank—to 
enter the kingdom as for a camel to go through the needle’s eye. 

How many a minister, straight out of seminary and rich in theological lore, 
has had to re-learn the elements of Christian simplicity, and therefore of authentic 
Christian knowledge, along the homely ways of local and congregational sanctity ! 

Secondly, while practical and empirical fact may be learned in scholarly detach- 
ment, vital and saving truth must be sought with intellectual and personal and social 
passion. There must be a real sacrificium intellectus, not in the sense of an abroga- 
tion of reason, but in its utter dedication in union with sincere feeling and a com- 
mitted will—even the human and social meaning of the fact: this means deep iden- 
tification with the community of mankind, an ear attuned too “the still, sad music of 


humanity.” 


THE CONGREGATION AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Herein lies the advantage which every Christian congregation has over the uni- 
* John Masefield. The Everlasting Mercy. 
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versity. For truth is not in detachment, but in immersion, in submersion, the sub- 
mersion of the individual in the community which is sealed by Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. To accept a community loyalty from which one cannot resile, to 
take with utmost seriousness the “homely ordinances” of bread and wine and water, 
the Book and the Fellowship: here is a way open to wise and to simple, which leads 
more surely to God than all the ways of the wise. 

For this the life of the academic community can never substitute. But those 
of us who care for the university and for the Christian cause in the university may 
permit ourselves to dream: that there might be at the heart of the campus a com- 
munity in which men being tutored in the simplicities might handle the complexities 
with integrity and fruitfulness, a community of men who having learned simplicity, 
yet may bear sophistication with grace and without aridity, a centre around, which 
might gather those “reasonable men”, of whom Donald Baillie spoke recently in 
quoting from Pascal: “Who love and serve God with all their hearts because they 
know Him; or who seek God with all their hearts because they do not know Him 
—yet.” 
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Some Concerns of Christian Educators 


GERALD E. KNOFF 


N RECENT YEARS it has been often charged that religious educators have 
been interested only in methodology, more or less clever practitioners 
of a shallow craft. The implication of these charges has been that 
“)} Christian educators were interested only in learning how to teach a 
faith aan whose nature and content they cared but little. Such charges have been 
given the appearance of some substance by the conspicuous extremes of those few 
in the movement who might have been accurately called “humanists.” These ex- 
tremists, however, were not at all characteristic of the main movement. Most of 
those leaders upon whom the churches depended in the earlier and more recent 
years were soundly evangelical, and deeply committed to historic Christian faith. 

With the new theological and Biblical interests stirring in all the churches it 
would be natural to expect that there would be some new emphases in Christian 
education. Some deepened concerns are to be observed, concerns which are making 
fresh demands upon the hearts and minds of Christian teachers and those who seek 
to lead them. 





THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE 


What new emphases can we observe? First, there is a new appreciation of the 
place of the Bible. The Holy Scriptures in 1953 occupy a much more central place 
in Christian teaching than they held a quarter century ago. Biblical references, and 
what is more important, Biblical modes of thought, appear in basic documents of 
theory and principle. The Bible is much more conspicuous in the curriculum now 
than formerly, and much more attention is given now than in earlier years to 
the general place of the Bible in Christian teaching. The general concern that the 
Biblical view of man and his destiny be preserved and faithfully represented in 
Christian nurture is a concern which was not always vividly present two or three 
decades ago. This concern of Christian educators is a direct reflection of current 
emphases of contemporary Biblical scholars and theologians. This new Biblical 
emphasis is many sided. 

From many quarters there appeared a new emphasis upon the unity of the 
Bible as over against its diversity. W. A. Irwin writes in the Journal of Bible and 
Religion as follows: 

“Thanks to the editors, or whatever else we call the men who put this literature in final 
form, it is pervaded from first to last, explicitly or by implication, with some more or less 


close approximation to the faith that is the glory of Israel. The stories of the judges, with 
all their crudity, were set, it must be remembered, in a framework where they are used to 





Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, an ordained minister of the Methodist Church; is the Executive Secretary 
of the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches. He was called 
to this position during this past year from his previous work as the General Director of the 
Commission on General Christian Education. 
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demonstrate those great Old Testament themes, the righteousness of God and his supremacy 
over history.’ 

Professor G. Ernest Wright makes the same point, declaring that: 
“the whole problem of the unity of the Old Testament is perhaps the central concern of 
the scholars at the moment in their efforts to come to terms with Israel’s faith.’? 


Not only is there a new emphasis upon the unity rather than the diversity of 
the Bible, there is also a new emphasis upon the basic reliability and credibility of its 
documents. This is not to say, of course, that Biblical scholars are deserting the 
assured results of sound, historical criticism and study. Not at all. But W. F. Al- 
bright is only one among many voices who in recent years have re-emphasized the 
substantial reliability of Old Testament documents. He declares that— 

“Archeological data have thus demonstrated the substantial originality of the Books of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah, beyond doubt; they have confirmed the tradi- 
tional picture of events, as well as their order.’”* 
In this same article Professor Albright comes to the conclusion that much of the 
traditional interpretation of the Fourth Gospel as a late and historically unreliable 
Gospel must be reconsidered. He comes himself to a date of A.D. 90 or earlier for 
the writing of the Gospel of John. 

With this assurance coming from competent Biblical scholars, theologians have 
found themselves tremendously reinforced in their call for a return to Biblical 
theology expressed in terms which will be relevant to the twentieth century. With 
the theologians insisting that this emphasis is necessary and the Biblical experts 
convinced that it is defensible, it is scarcely surprising that Christian educators in 
their turn have been greatly affected by this new concern. 

In the college classroom and in the college pulpit as well as in the Sunday 
church school, this new appreciation of the Bible can give a new importance and 
a new dignity to the task of Christian teaching and prove a tremendous reinforce- 
ment for historic Christian interpretations of life. 


THE PERSON AND WorK OF CHRIST 


Consider, in the second place, the changes centered around our understanding 
of the person and work of Christ. By and large the religious education movement 
has always been faithful to its evangelical inheritance. Some few persons might 
possibly be cited as exceptions. But for the most part the program of religious 
education has sought to carry on the historic life and work of the Christian church, 
including its historic faith and gospel. 

Whatever temporary aberrations there may have been in biblical studies, in 
theology, and in religious education it is clear now that the main streams of Chris- 





* William A. Irwin, “Trends in Old Testament Theology,” Journal of Bible and Religion 
(October 1951), p. 187. 

* George Ernest Wright, in Nash, Arnold S. Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century, 
p. 38. 

® George Ernest Wright, in Arnold S. Nash, Protestant Thought in the Tzwentieth Century, 
(Autumn 1952), p. 547. 
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tian thought are running away from a humanistic interpretation of the person and 
work of Christ. This is not to say that the quest for the historical Jesus has been 
abandoned. But to one who observes progress in New Testament studies from the 
outside it appears that both those who are concerned to discover the Jesus of history 
and those who are intent upon presenting the Christ of faith take seriously the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The great storms which centered in the 1920’s around the doctrine of the vir- 
gin birth of Christ are not to be observed today. To be sure, some fundamentalist 
readers have sought to make an issue of the translation of Isaiah 7:14 in the Re- 
vised Standard Version. But their argument finds heavy going in the face of the 
linguistic evidence and in the light of the translations given to the relevant New 
Testament passages (Matthew 1:18, 20, & 23, Luke 1 :26-38). 


ETHICS AND CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 


The relation of Christian ethics to Christian discipleship, in the third place, 
seems to have undergone a subtle change. Those of us who were Seminary students 
in the 1930’s, frequently talked about “Jesus’ code of ethics.” We felt rather con- 
fident in comparing his code of ethics with the code of ethics of other moral and 
ethical leaders. Today, an emphasis upon discipleship has replaced a stress upon . 
legal code of ethics. Or so it appears to a busy practitioner in local church program 
guidance. First comes a relationship to our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Then, 
but not until then, comes the development of the Christian response, the Christian 
ethic. Christian living is frequently spoken of as the spontaneous response of the 
redeemed person. 


In his thoughtful discussion of Christian ethics and society, Daniel Williams 
after surveying developments in Lutheran, Liberal and Calvinist-Puritan schools 
of ethical thought writes : 

“Hope in history involves faith about the meaning of history. This leads us to the most 
fundamental question of all: How do we understand what has happened to the world in 
Jesus of Nazareth who Christians say is the Christ?’ 

Those of us in Christian education, whether we are working in a local church 
in a community program, or on college or university campus will find the years 
ahead exciting enough as we seek to keep pace with the best thinking going on in 
our contemporary Christian world. 


ISSUES OF THE FUTURE 


Who can say what will be required of us during the coming years? No one 
knows ; God has a disconcerting way of confronting us with the unexpected. But 
perhaps these five issues may engage our thoughtful attention: 

1. We may all be laying more stress upon Christianity as a way of thinking in 





* Daniel D. Williams, What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952), p. 97. 
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the years ahead than we have in the years immediately behind us. That 
there are great dangers in this stress is to be acknowledged. We must not 
be betrayed into a hard dogmatic view of life. Nor can we revert to a 
question and answer, catechetical method of instruction. If, however, Chris- 
tianity is a way of feeling an emotional response, and if Christianity is a 
way of acting, a basic behavior pattern, it is also a characteristic way of 
thinking, a basic philosophy of life, with which both emotion and behavior 
are inextricably interwoven. Many a denominational leader reports that 
he has seen emerge a new identity of effort and solidarity, uniting in a 
single team the Christian educator, the theologian, and the Biblical special- 
ist, as colleagues in a common task. This alliance will certainly be good 
for all Christian Education. It will be good for theology and Biblical 
studies as well. 

It may be, in time, that there will be a general lessening of tensions between 
representative Protestant thinkers formerly tagged as “liberals” and 
thoughtful conservative leaders. How often one feels now that the attempts 
to whip up theological and Biblical controversy between so-called conserva- 
tives and so-called liberals is a vain effort to stir up dead issues! There is 
probably no likelihood in any immediate future that those who stoutly hold 
to a mechanical theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures will or can 
accept what other equally devout Christians believe to be the assured re- 
sults of historical scholarship. But many conservative Christians are not 
bound by this rigid and inflexible theory. It may be that some inheritors 
of a liberal Protestant tradition, aware once more of the central place of the 
sible, aware once more of the classical Christian tradition, vividly con- 
scious of Protestantism’s evangelistic and missionary responsibility, may 
have truth which can be shared with mutual profit with more conservative 
brethren, who in turn are aware of the importance of sound historical 
methodology and of the assured results of reverent scholarly Biblical in- 
quiry. When Christians begin to talk with one another, they are usually 
helped. When they talk at one another, there is no genuine communication, 
and the ungodly are scarcely edified. 

It may be that Christian education will be giving more serious attention to 
the place of the Church as the matrix in which Christian experience is born, 
as the community of Christian believers for which the New Testament it- 
self was written and the canon of the Scriptures established, and in which 
the sacraments and the other means of grace operate. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH 


It may be that there will be less characterization of the Church as an 
institution which has perverted the pristine purity of the Gospel message, 
and more sympathetic understanding of it as the fellowship of believers. 
How quaint sounds the once-accepted distinction between the religion of 
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Jesus and the religion about Jesus. More than one denomination has in recent 
years undertaken in its Sunday church schools a re-study of the place of 
the Church in Christian history and in our present society. The emphasis 
is heard again and again in gatherings of Christian educators. 

4. It may be that, as a result of this new attention given to the Church, more 
serious attention will be given to the sacraments (ordinances) of the Church 
and of their place as teaching institutions. One church which has tradition- 
ally emphasized the place of the sacraments in its corporate life is interpret- 
ing the two historic sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as being 
the two opportunities for the most vivid kind of teaching. Whatever else 
these sacraments are, and they are much more than educational opportun- 
ities, these ceremonies are also means of visual and experimential education 
at their best. They are socially significant, and properly entered into, they 
effect deep, personal, spiritual changes in the person and in the congregation. 

5. It will be surprising if Christian education does not address itself with new 
seriousness to the social implications of the life and teachings of Jesus. It 
is not at all necessary that a new Biblical and theological emphasis should 
displace an emphasis upon the social relevance of the Gospel. To suppose 
that it will or must is to betray an inadequate understanding of both. What 
may come to pass may be a closer integration of the Gospel with social 
teachings and less separating of the two as if they were, in fact, divisible. 
It may be that curriculum writers and other religious education specialists 
will be more precise in their use of such terms as the “Kingdom of God” 
and the “Kingdom of heaven,” and less likely to equate these terms with 
secular and temporal social systems. 


THE GosPEL IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


It would be strange indeed if the Gospel which Christian educators present 
should be another Gospel than that which the best Biblical and theological thinkers 
of the church proclaim. Christian education is basically the process by which grow- 
ing children, youth, and adults, are confronted with and are led to relate themselves 
to the Christian Gospel as it meets them in the person of Jesus Christ and in the 
work of the Holy Spirit. To be sure, Christian education has its own contribution 
to make to the understanding of the nature of man, of the process of growth, and 
of the nature of the desired response. But Christian educators will have to depend, 
for the most part, upon their colleagues in these other fields for the best under- 
standing of what the message of our Lord really was and is. 

Above all, channels of communications and opportunities for intellectual and 
spiritual interchange must be established and preserved. Theologian, Biblical scholar, 
and educator must come to understand one another in a setting which allows them 
to see that they are colleagues and co-workers in a common task of making Jesus 
Christ real to all those, our contemporaries of various ages, who, with us, tread 
the precarious pathways of the twentieth century. 
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Campus Gods on Trial. By Chad Walsh. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
133 pages, $2.50. 


qe OF THE MOST interesting phenomena in the religious life of Britain 

over the last years has been the emergence of a group of converts from 
among the intellectuals, of whom C. S. Lewis is possibly the best-known 
DA and most widely-read. He has fought in a somewhat more cold-blooded 
fashion the kind of fight which G. K. Chesterton waged so exuberantly a genera- 
tion ago, against, what George Hedley in this country has called, “The Superstitions 
of the Irreligious.” He sets out the Christian claim with superb dialectic skill, a 
skill which is generally effective but can degenerate, as with Chesterton it seldom 
did, into logic-chopping. The Screwtape Letters has been widely used over here 
and is probably the most successful thing Lewis ever did—hecause it attempts no 
more than rational dialectic can do, which is the exposure of illusion and idolatry, 
a minimum rational praeparatio evangelium. I am always a little uneasy when 
students of a pious turn depend too much on C. S. Lewis. The Christian faith, 
insofar as it involves a rational construct, has a rational edge over its opponents, 
and, especially now that the naturalists are on the run, it is tempting to pursue them 
with cries of Christian triumph—but the naturalist worm is liable to turn, and I 
am always interested to speculate on this issue, if C. S. Lewis had met H. L. 
Mencken in the latter’s polemical prime. Christians of humbler intellectual capacity 
are wise to remember that the prosperity of the Christian cause—on the campus as 
elsewhere—will depend in the end more on a pure life than on a well-turned 








argument. 

Argument none the less has its real if modest function, and we have in Campus 
Gods on Trial an interesting example of a convinced and literate Christian at grips 
with the sceptics on their own American ground. 

Chad Walsh, a convert as is Lewis, and an Episcopalian as Lewis is an Angli- 
can, is Poet-in-Residence and Professor of English at Beloit College. He wrote C. S. 
Lewis: Apostle to the Sceptics, and is clearly both indebted and devoted to Lewis. 
He has himself been called “the American C. S. Lewis,” but his writing, in this 
book at least, lacks Lewis’ incisiveness, pungency and pleasing lightness of touch. 
It lacks also the brittleness of Lewis’ logic, but is none the worse for that. 

The present book contributes to the Christian critique of the university which 
is developing on so many levels. It is frankly popular, written for undergraduates, 
largely as commentary on actual undergraduate questions and criticisms about 
Christianity. The questions are frequently trite, which means perhaps that they are 
representative. The answers are somewhat flat, choosing rather to deal with the 
question on the level on which it is asked, rather than to uncover what Chad Walsh 
himself called in his fine article in The Christian Scholar (June, 1953), “the dizzy 
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heights or the frightful abysses” of life. This may well be good pedagogy if one 
has the patience for it, though it takes us a very limited way. For example, on the 
Virgin Birth (p. 71): “Actually, in the typical religious discussion, when people 
think they are arguing about the way Christ was conceived, they are really debating 
—in the back of their minds—the question of his divinity. That is the real 
stumbling-block. A good example of topsy turvy reasoning is seen in this state- 
ment: I do not believe in the divinity of Christ . . . It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a human being could have been born to a human being by any other means 
than biological means. The Virgin Birth is insufficient evidence of the divinity of 
Christ. But if Christ is divine, it seems plausible enough that God might have em- 
ployed some special procedure to bring about the Incarnation. The whole matter 
is not worth getting upset about. The Incarnation is the primary fact; how God 
implemented it is secondary.” 

Now there’s nothing essentially wrong about this; it may even be useful. But 
in this talk of the Incarnation being “implemented” by certain “procedures” how 
much is captured or conveyed of the mystery and meaning, still more of the exhil- 
aration, of that to which the symbols point? 

Chad Walsh’s thesis generally is that the university is not the cool citadel of 
objectivity it is cracked up to be, but the abode of strange gods and strange pieties, 
which ought to be recognized and identified for what they are, implicit idolatries 
offered as alternatives to the worship of the one only living and true God. He deals 
trenchantly with Materialism, Communism, Scientism, Skepticism and Libertin- 
ism, and with some of the more common reasons for discounting the Christian 
claim without scrutinizing it. He has a gift for a phrase, as in his chapters on 
“objections”: Atmospheric Reasons for Not Being a Christian, Heartfelt Reasons 
for Not Being a Christian, Christian Reasons for Not Being a Christian, etc. He 
is refreshingly frank about the weaknesses of the Church, and the tawdriness of 
some of its polemic against secularism. The book is free of sentimentality, but it 
is by the same token free, at least, as it reads, from profound feeling. 

The book will do good, by pricking the bubble of unexamined “piety” and 
campus superstition ; but one wonders if the sceptical undergraduate will get from 
“there” to “here” without going deeper into unbelief and into faith than this book 
takes him. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 


The American Church of the Protestant heritage. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 481 pages, $6.00. 


The compiling of any anthology is a perilous undertaking ; it is almost a truism 
that the contributions thereto will be uneven in quality. But the difficulty is im- 
mensely increased when the contributions consist, as these do, of the comparative 
exposition of beliefs by adherents of the beliefs beimg compared. Here are twenty- 
two “churches of the Protestant heritage” (editor Ferm wisely drops the categories 
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of “church,” “sect,” “cult,” and “denomination” for the purposes of this survey), 
each described by a convinced member of its own fellowship who is presumably 
motivated by the command to go into all the world and preach the Gospel, as he 
understands it, to every creature. The result gives non-Roman Christians something 
furiously to think about, particularly if they be of ecumenicalist persuasion. 

The great merit of Ferm’s method is perhaps best shown in the essay on the 
Seventh-Day Adventists by LeRoy Edwin Froom. Here is an instance where “‘ob- 
jectivity” is best served by treatment from the inside. A secularist, or non-Ad- 
ventist, discussion of such a group begins with the premise that pre-millenialism is 
false doctrine; this is of no help to the outsider who wishes to discover why Ad- 
ventists now, a full century after William Miller’s unfulfilled prediction of the end 
of the world, tithe and proselytize with a zeal far beyond that of most Protestant 
groups. Only an Adventist could have told us the reasons, and Froom does so in 
a way that is both logically satisfying and emotionally appealing. 

But the pitfalls in this kind of exposition are many. The question must arise 
in the mind of the author of such an essay, “Should I not use this forum as a ve- 
hicle to persuade and convert?” It makes all the difference in the world whether 
he refers to his co-religionists as “‘they,” or as “we.” These essays range in temper 
from John Christian Wenger’s discussion of the Mennonites, which is so strictly 
written as sociology-of-religion that it might have been done by a non-Mennonite, 
to W. E. McCulloch’s exposition of the United Presbyterians, which is not really 
an article at all but a sermon, complete with altar-call. Both essays rather miss 
the point; Wenger leaves us with little or no feeling for what makes an “historic 
peace church” tick (cf. Desmond Bittinger’s diffident, devout, and quietly appealing 
essay on the Church of the Brethren), whereas McCulloch’s plunges us so deeply 
into the mood of United Presbyterian evangelism that we are equally left at sea. A 
good balance is struck in John R. Weinlick’s article on the Moravians: factual, but 
not sterile ; persuasive, but fair. 

The great majority (fifteen) of these essays are by professors in theological 
seminaries. Apparently the combination of the historian’s long-view relativism with 
the seminarian’s identification with his cause produces the best balance between 
sympathetic insight and scholarly treatment; at any rate, those articles which were 
written by journalists and church administrators are less successful. The treatments 
of Methodism, Unitarianism and Universalism are particularly unsatisfying. Robert 
Cummins’s exposition of Universalism is earnest, forthright, well-argued—auntil 
he goes into the denomination’s history, when his conviction that Universalism is 
the religion of all right-thinking men gets in the way of any comprehensible account 
of how it came to be. Edwin T. Buehrer makes a more systematic effort to get at 
the roots of Unitarianism, but commits a faux pas of a sort still more damaginy 
in an article of this kind: the equation of one strand of Unitarian thought, and one 
only, Humanism, with the essential genius of the Church. Most of the essays in 
this book are refreshingly free of this particular defect, even the most polemical ; 
Milton Hoffman’s discussion of the schisms in the Dutch Reformed communion 
is temperate: “This is not the place to stoke old fires.” (p. 144) (But, see also the 
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harsh treatment of the Reformed Episcopal Church by the Anglican Walter H. 
Stowe, who makes it plain that in his opinion the former church has fallen from 
grace by breaking the Apostolic Succesion.) 

The chapter on Methodism by Elmer T. Clark is disappointing for somewhat 
ditferent reasons. Some of these reasons are characteristically Methodist, particu- 
larly the tendency to dwell upon that Church’s statistical pre-eminence (e.g., p. 317: 
‘“[n 1810 one person in 39 was a Methodist, but thirty years later the ratio was one 
in 19”); some, however, are characteristically ecumenical. Methodism’s historic 
latitudinarianism in America has made it peculiarly ripe for participation in the 
Ecumenical Movement; but its representatives have often solved the problem of 
Faith and Order in the same manner that Christian Scientists solve the problem 
of evil—by declaring that the problem does not exist. Thus Dr. Clark points out 
the adoption by John Wesley of the Order for Morning Prayer and part of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and concludes (p. 320) that “certain differences in the rituals 
of the two communions [Anglican and Methodist] have grown up through the 
years but these have not been great”—leaving the uninformed reader with the im- 
pression that the typical Methodist congregation worships today according to the 
Sunday Service of Mr. Wesley! 

Now the Ecumenical Movement will not be well served by such a minimizing 
of differences, when the differences are existential as well as merely historical. The 
point is put most eloquently by Karl A. Olsson in his essay on the small (51,264 
members), but zealous, Evangelical Mission Covenant Church: 


“The trend toward ecumenicity has brought the genesis of many Protestant de- 
nominations under suspicion. It is not uncommon to conclude that the multiplication 
of sects since the Reformation has been the result of rashness, or, worse yet, of envy 
and vindictiveness. Nevertheless, a sober view of the historical process since the 16th 
century does not give much support to this thesis. Few centrally Christian denomina- 
tions seem to have sprung from motives either shallow or base. In most instances the 
process of separation was slow, painful, and marked by high moral seriousness. And 
once the major presuppositions had been formulated, the division was more or less 
inevitable.” (p. 249) 

Ferm has performed a great service. This entire book, with all its unevenness, 


should be required reading for all who are interested in the problem of Faith and 
Order—and, especially, for all who are advocates of organic church union. Ecu- 
menicity is something to be worked out with compassion, with intellectual honesty, 
and with prayer, and “ecumenicalists” have a great deal to learn from the frankly 
sectarian witness. 

Paut A. CARTER 


The Philosophy of the Old Testament. By Charles H. Patterson. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953. 557 pages, $5.00. 


This work, by a professor of philosophy at the University of Nebraska, is a 
rather dry but clear and comprehensive guide to Old Testanient literature designed 
primarily for student use. Two introductory chapters are followed by four chapters 
on early Hebraic history, seven on the prophets, one each on law codes, wisdom 
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literature, short stories, Daniel and apocalyptic writings, Psalms, the Apocrypha, 
the Pseudepigrapha, and a summary conclusion. The material is well organized 
for systematic study. The summaries of history, of problems of critical interpreta- 
tion, of individual books and of theological problems, are uniformly well done. Dates 
for the literature follow the consensus of modern scholarship. There are many well 
chosen Biblical quotations (Revised Standard Version). A proper middle course 
is achieved between over detailed history and vague generalization. 

Among the more important minor criticisms, one should note that, since most 
college courses in Old Testament are of one semester’s duration, the book as it 
stands is too long as a text where, as seems indispensable, adequate readings from 
the Bible itself are also included. Dr, Patterson, moreover, proposes an “impartial” 
analysis of the ideas of the Old Testament (pv.) This is usually a fatal claim 
because it presents a reviewer with the almost unbearable temptation to take pot 
shots at a writer wherever the latter’s inevitable partialities show themselves. (We 
use “temptation” here in its Biblical or diabolical meaning. With the author not 
present to defend himself, the reviewer can assert his own will-to-power freely.) 
We could go as far as Mr. Will Herberg and point out that ‘the standard device 
by which men in all ages have protected themselves against the word of God in 
revelation is ‘objectivity’” (Judaism and Modern Man, p. 258) and we could in- 
dicate that Patterson’s desire for “some method of study that will reveal what the 
author of any given [Biblical] passage meant by it at the time when it was first 
written” (p. 25) is a modern repetition of the Tower of Babel episode. The latter 
quotation appears in a chapter entitled, “The Scientific Method of Studying the 
Old Testament.” This is rather analogous to a title like, “The Religious Method 
of Studying Chemistry.” As a matter of fact, however, Patterson has genuine 
personal regard for the point of view of the Bible. Most of the time he gives the 
impression of being convinced of its truth. His expositions of the Old Testament 
view of God, the world, man, and history are sympathetic and accurate. 

The partialities of the book do not seriously detract from its usefulness. They 
could appear, it is true, only in post-Kantian “Protestantism,” which conditions so 
many language and thought forms. Thus we are told of “the growth and develop- 
ment of the conception of God” in the Old Testament (p. 23), of “the progressive 
character of divine revelation” (p. 141), of “the greatness of the religious ideals” 
of the Hebrew people (p. 142), of Yahweh’s revealing himself to Elijah “through 
the inner voice of conscience” (p. 163), and, to cap the climax, of “the ideals of 
Yahweh” himself (p. 202). 

There are more serious critical problems than these. We are advised that 
‘‘Jeremiah’s teaching about the importance of the individual in contrast with the 
nation as a whole is one of the most significant ideas set forth in his writings” 
(p. 240). Similar claims are made for Ezekiel (p. 260). This is a distortion of 
the Old Testament. In neither of these prophets is the destiny of the individual ever 
separated from the destiny of the community. It is fashionable today to read the 
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Bible through the eyes of modern individualism but the stern fact remains that 
in neither the Old Testament nor the New Testament is the individual understood 
apart from the community (cf. Bernhard W. Anderson, Rediscovering the Bible, 
pp. 118, 127). 

Again, the contrast between the “optimism” of prophets, priests and others and 
the conviction of the apocalypticists that this world is in the clutches of evil forces 
(pp. 408 ff.) will not stand. Patterson’s interpretation of prophecy is fundamental- 
ly non-eschatological, as in his contention that Jeremiah presented a “picture of the 
ideal state which would be realized after the people of Judah had learned their 
lesson” (p. 241). 

The author, moreover, displays little knowledge of current trends in Biblical 
interpretation. He sets in opposition to a philosophical approach to the Old 
Testament three other methods—the authoritarian, the allegorical, and the detached 
or proof-text method (pp. 12 ff.). Are these the only live alternatives? In another 
place, he contrasts a rational approach with a revelational approach. (Incidentally, 
Niebuhr, Tillich and Brunner are incorrectly accused of denying that reason is of 
any value in dealing with problems of God and man—p. 507.) Patterson implies 
that a view which does not use reason as a starting point ends up with sheer “feel- 
ing” and/or arbitrariness (p. 508). The choice he evidently offers is either his 
own developmentalist and ethical rationalism or fundamentalism. He is obviously 
unaware of the widely held interpretation of the Bible as Heilsgeschichte. He gives 
no attention to the view that Scripture is the humanly mediated record of a historic 
struggle between the Lord of heaven and earth and Canaanites, Israelites, Chris- 
tians, professors of philosophy, book reviewers, and, let us not forget, Biblical 
writers amidst all their limitations and self-will—a struggle for the highest possible 
stakes, the salvation of men instead of their own self-condemnation. The defect 
here is not a matter of right or wrong opinion; it is one of scholarship. It involves 
no awareness of Baab, Wright, Muilenburg, etc., men who have gone beyond the 
old faith-reason antithesis. 

In keeping with a rationalism which detects differences more readily than 
similarities, Dr. Patterson does not allow sufficiently for the unity of the Bible, as 
emphasized in contemporary scholarship. For example, he enumerates the dif- 
ferent Old Testament views on the problem of evil and then lets them go at that 
as mere illustrations of religious diversity (pp. 369-379, 530-532). He does not see 
that the phrase of a minor prophet, “The righteous shall live by his faith,” is not 
merely one more individual’s conviction but the warp and woof of the entire Old 
Testament. The God whose grace is always sufficient can cope with the fact 
of suffering as well as with all the other issues of human life. 

The real crux of the problem of this book is indicated by the title. The author 
believes it is justifiable to consider as philosophy any interprétation “which attempts 
to set forth the meaning of human life and its relation to the world process” (p. 
505). The Old Testament, so it is maintained, is therefore philosophy, a position 
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which could not be put forth if an anti-rationalist point of view were accepted. Now, 
the author is fully entitled to define philosophy as he sees fit. However, two 
comments are in order. First, the Old Testament is not interested in the “meaning 
of human life” as such, apart from a theonomous context; and it knows nothing of a 
“world process.” [t knows only the living God. Hence the Old Testament does 
not suificiently fit the author’s classification. 

Second, Professor Patterson grants more than is necessary when he says that if 
the Old Testament were not philosophy, it would not be appropriate to “employ 
philosophical methods in the study of its contents” (p. 507). In truth, philosophy 
is always studying non-philosophical data 





art, music, science, religion, etc. The onl, 
trouble is that its method of study greatly restricts its insights. In short, Patterson 
expects both too much and too little of philosophy. 

[t is a pity that the author decided to raise the whole question of reason versus 
revelation at the beginning and end of his study. Were the book called, say, “The 
Religion of the Old Testament,” and the chapters of exposition kept as they are. 
we would have a largely faithful account of the teachings of the Old Testament. 
Professor Patterson is at his best when he is engaged in the work of exposition 
and when, as in most of the volume and in keeping with his goal of impartiality, 
he lets the Old Testament speak for itself. 

A. Roy Eckardt 


Faith and Moral Authority. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. 182 pages, $2.75. 


The subject of this book is not, as some readers of this journal might suppose 
from the title, the relation of religious faith to ethical reflection and action. Except 
for the use of biblical material here and there for illustration, that important prob- 
lem is dealt with constructively on only the last page of the volume, to which is 
appended a copious footnote. The concern of the author is rather to delineate the 
connection between a rational or moral faith (i.e. the faith that truth and worth 
which transcend the human mind and experience may be known) to the enterprise 
of reflectively deciding what has worth for us and moral authority for life. 

As an essay in this direction, and omitting from consideration at the moment 
chapter three and the first section of chapter four on the existentialists, the volume 
deserves high commendation for its clarity, pungency, learning, and its constructive 
analysis of the moral life. The author, who is professor of philosophy at Brothers 
College, Drew University, uses words to communicate meaning ; he does not simply 
discourse about the meaning of words, as is the regrettable habit of many moralists, 
one which only shows the extent to which the conditions for the possibility of 
ethics have broken down. He stands within the great tradition of western moral 
philosophy, drawing with deftness and understanding upon the thought of Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Abilard, Aquinas and other and later writers, and using the 
insights of the past to assist men of today in reviewing the problems of moral 
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authority and ethical action. One might cite Professor Kimpel’s critical discussion 
of moral judgments based on intention as an example of reflection that is at once 
both perceptive and well-balanced. 

His main contention is compelling, too: that morality lives by faith, i.e. by the 
faith that principles worth knowing can be known, the faith that these principles 
when known will enlighten life and advance human well-being, the faith that there 
is more to be known in experience than private experience itself. (The issue be- 
comes confused, in the footnote on religious faith, where it becomes impossible for 
the reader to distinguish between the “transcendence” demanded by the religiously 
earnest individual and the “transcendence” demanded—according to the main thesis 
of the volume—by the morally earnest individual; and where indeed the author 
contradicts this thesis by implying that man measures himself morally by standards 
which he assumes he projects.) 

The main flaw in the book is a central one, namely the interpretation in chapter 
three of the modern existentialists, Jaspers and Marcel, as subjectivists. Here one 
should proceed cautiously with the knowledge that a hundredth part of a hair’s 
breadth shift in the foundation will introduce great deviation in the whole edifice 
of interpretation. That this has happened in Professor Kimple’s reading of the 
existentialists is a conclusion forced upon the reader, even without wide acquain- 
tance with their works, by paying careful and sympathetic attention to the quotations 
given. Of course, these thinkers do not use the word “being” as St. Thomas did, 
nor do they discover “principles” as a result of objective moral reflection. But 
sophistic subjectivism is not the only alternative to such philosophies of transcen- 
ent worth; and this should be rightly grasped before taking the existentialists in 
hand, or at least before putting them down. 

Existentialism means the exploration of personal being—but this does not 
therefore mean that all knowledge is of oneself alone, since one’s mode of being 
in the world grasped in double reflection provides the profoundest knowledge of the 
way the world has of being in relation to us and demanding decision of us. To live 
long with the existentialists is to discern hitherto undisclosed realms of being. To 
philosophize existentially is, as Jaspers puts it, “to know being qua being”. Between 
objectivism and subjectivism stands the existentialists’ way of knowing. If this be 
not so, much more than modern existentialism is ruled out: Socrates’ effort to know 
the world within himself (It was Plato who added to this the objective world of 
ideas and the pre-existence of the soul among “principles”) which Marcel takes for 
model in prefering the title “neo-Socratism” for his view, Augustine’s finding God 
on the borders of and in indivisible connection with his deepest knowledge of him- 
self, Schleiermacher’s statement that the feeling of absolute dependence is the same 
thing as being dependent on God, Kierkegaard’s “map of the emotional cosmos” or 
existential spheres of being and his conviction that in being willing to be oneself the 
self is grounded transparently in God. Doubtless subjectivism haunts these views, 
but none is to be straightway identified with the philosophical view that there is 
nothing in experience but private experience itself, nothing transcendent of 





experience. 
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Similiarly it is wrong in interpreting Jasper’s statement, “to partake in the 
eternal, in being . . . implies absolute reliability and loyalty, which derive not from 
nature but from our decisions,” to stress subjective “decision” at the expense of its 
coordinate “participation in the eternal, in being” (p. 61) or to take Kimpel’s reading 
(p. 62) of “The voice of God lies in the self-awareness that dawns in the in- 
dividual.” Marcel’s assertion that “the subject, in his actual capacity as subject, is 
related to a reality which cannot in this context be regarded as objective, yet which 
is persistently required and recognized as real” cannot be comprehended by reiterat- 
ing and italicizing the words “required” and “recognized” while omitting the equally 
important words “as real” (p. 74). These are only a few examples which might be 
cited of oblique reading of “the self’s authentic being.” 


Thus, the author misses the real problem, which is to define the relationship 
between existential truth and the sort of truth and worth toward which, this book 
rightly insists, moral faith is directed ; and at the same time he misses the opportun- 
ity to draw a distinction with a real difference between “moral faith” and “religious 
faith.” There is surely more in common between existential truth and biblical 
knowledge of God or the Johannine concept of “truth to be done’’, than between the 
latter and Platonic patterns or principles waiting to be discovered by moral faith and 
reasoning (p. 19) ; and the Bible is not to be reduced to a compendium of ethical 
regulations or objective commandments (participating in the authority of God as 
Plato’s lesser ideas participate in the Idea of the Good), as seems to be suggested 
here and there by Professor Kimpel. In passing, dissent may be indicated to the 
substance of an extensive footnote (No. 8 to ch. 5), in which it is argued that 
observance of the Sermon on the Mount is rendered “difficult” by an “animal in- 
gredient” or “animal determinants” or endowments which persist in human nature : 
theologians may now resume flaying this dead horse. 

This is a book to be read with profit and treated with utter seriousness in moral 
philosophy, to which I hope this “critical review” itself bears witness. 

Paul Ramsey 


A Reporter in Search of God. By Howard Whitman. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1953. 320 pages, $3.50. 


When a good newspaper reporter is given an assignment to do a story, he 
doesn’t sit in the office staring at his typewriter. He grabs his hat and some copy 
paper and goes out to talk with the people who have the information he needs. 

Howard Whitman, a good newspaper reporter, gave himself an assignment. 
He went looking for God. He went up and down the country talking with 
people who had seen God, or who thought they had, or who were looking for Him. 
He made his notes and then he went back to his office and packed his material 
between the covers of a tightly written, fast-moving book that will make you read 
it through once you have started it; and will make you think long after you have 
finished it. 
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The people with whom he talks don’t agree on details, of course. Reporters 
are accustomed to that. They know that five different persons will give you five 
different versions of any incident witnessed by all; but that’s the way you get the 
whole story—by questioning all and piecing together the notes they give you. 

That’s what Whitman has done, talking to college professors, college students, 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, physicians, farmers, industrialists and clergymen—the 
latter the “old professionals” of the business. He even talked with an atheist— 
and comes up with a chapter-long conversation that is a verbal blow-by-blow 
account which moves faster than any heavyweight championship fight Bill Corum 
ever tried to describe. Before you've finished, you know that Whitman is in God's 
corner, and you also know who won. The winner is not the atheist. Incidentally, 
an atheist, notes Whitman, quoting the late Walter Damrosch, “is a man who has 
no invisible means of support.” 

A professor in his Columbia University laboratory, Dr. Paul Kerr, the noted 
geologist, pointing out to Whitman some of the age-old wonders of our earth, re- 
ports that “what I have learned about the earth has made me no less a believer in 
a Supreme Power, but actually more so. Some of the early philosophers simply 
guessed there was a God, but we have so much more evidence to go on. We have 
seen so much more of his handiwork. We can say, ‘God must be.’ ” 

In a discussion on fatalism and why do some things happen to some people and 
not to others, a famous general discusses the fabled superstition of the soldier, that 
“the only bullet that will get me is the one with my name on it.” 

Says General Courtney Hodges: ““There may be several bullets with your name 
on them, but with intelligence and care—in a soldier’s case, with good training— 
you can avoid several of them. That’s just giving God a little cooperation.” 

Whitman talked with a lot of people about prayer—why they pray, when they 
pray. He found from them that prayer is not magic, not an Aladdin’s lamp, not a 
trick to change the mind of God, not a bargaining device, not just “gimme this” or 
“gimme that.” To pray this way, he says, quoting a clergyman with whom he 
talked, “is to make God into a divine bellhop.” 

Prayer, Whitman was told by a 13-year-old girl, “is not overcoming God's 
reluctance. It is taking hold of God’s willingness.” And so he concludes that 
“prayer is a channel of communication, like a telephone line . . . even though we 
don’t get what we want every time we pick up the spiritual telephone, any more 
than we get what we want any time we pick up the phone in our office.” 

But he adds: “One thing we are sure to get every time we pick up the phone— 
help. It may come in the form of a strengthened will, a lighter heart, a clearer head, 
the courage to do what we have to do, the steadiness to carry us through the ability to 
face up to life.” 

Remember, this is a seasoned reporter writing from his notes, writing what 
people have told him. 

It’s that kind of reportorial job. Whitman found in his travels that in their 
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widely diverse ways, Americans are searching for God; that this is a time for faith, 
and a time of increasing faith. It’s not a mass movement. Individuals are doing it 
as individuals. The fact that Whitman found them doing it in different ways 
doesn’t much concern the reporter because, he says, “what are the various religions 
but ascending paths winding upward along the many sides of a mountain, each filled 
with parties of climbers hoping to reach the very same summit? Since there is 
hut one God, does not every upward path lead to Him? Isn’t every upward path a 
path of faith?” 

Newsy, anecdotal, readable and reverent, “A Reporter in Search of God” makes 
what the newspaper man calls a swell story. And on a very important subject, too. 

Robert Harron 


The Soviet Impact on Society. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 202 pages, $3.75. 


Despite the promise implied in the title, the pages of this book contain no broad 
and fundamental analysis of the ways in which the Soviets have transformed society 
within their orbit, nor do we find any discussion of the impact Soviet philosophy 
has had on the Western world. Instead we are presented here with a polemic, writ- 
ten in journalistic rather than scholarly fashion, against the Soviets and their 
historical record as well as against Marxism as a system of thought and against its 
founder. The book, as the author tells us, was written fifteen years ago, in 1938, 
about a year prior to the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

That the author saw clearly the iniquities of the Soviet system as early as 1938, 
when many besotted intellectuals still looked with sympathy toward the Kremlin or 
even travelled the road as Muscovite fellows, undoubtedly does him honor. But it 
remains difficult to see why this fact should enhance the value of the book or even 
justify its belated publication. A proof that the Marxian seed and its Soviet fruition 
were as bad in 1938 as in 1953 is scarcely needed. As historical document, the book 
merely sheds light on Mr. Runes’ own intellectual history. 

The book starts out with a thumbnail sketch of Karl Marx, who emerges from 
Mr. Runes’ pen as an antisemitic Jew, a social climber, and a man who “practically 
all his lifetime lived parasitically on other people’s labor” (p. 6). Runes then turns 
to Marx's intellectual father, “Herr Professor Hegel, a very conservative bigot” 
(p. 9), who, according to Mr. Runes, must also be counted among the prominent 
ancestors of Nazism—a statement which though fairly often made remains debat- 
able, to say the least. After quoting Hegel out of context and holding him up to 
ridicule, Mr. Runes in the chapter called “Marx’s and Hitler’s Professor Hegel” 
proceeds to show the adaptation by Marx of Hegel’s “flimsy but complicated meta- 
physical structure.” 

The chapter “Karl Marx’s Predictions and Nightmares” deals chiefly with 
the Communist Manifesto. Mr. Runes finds the “lament” of the Manifesto over 
the destruction of feudal society and its ideals by capitalism disingenuous, and then 
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quotes the text of the Manifesto at some length to show the dire predictions voiced 
by Marx concerning the enslavement and regimentation of the working class 
wherever capitalism made its inroad. Mr. Runes then compares the actuality of 
present- day conditions in the capitalist countries with the prediction of a hundred 
years ago and rightly points out that the only country in which the working class 
is subjected to conditions such as Marx foresaw is Soviet Russia. 


Mr. Runes’ section “On the Theory of Surplus Value” does not excel by 
great incisiveness or learning. He intends to show that the basic assumptions of 
Capital are faulty and that therefore, as he puts it, the entire Marxian system is 
“cockeyed.” The reader, however, looks in vain for the promised criticism, which 
the author could easily have derived from the economic critics of Marx, among 
whom many formidable names appear. 

The next two chapters show important flaws in Marx’s long-range predictions : 
first, Communism was born in a backward agricultural country rather than in a 
highly industrialized one as Marx expected ; second, the theory of increasing misery, 
which forecast a progressive decline in the workers’ standard of living, has been 
proven utterly wrong by a century’s experience. The next thirteen chapters, which 
form Part II of the book, deal with Soviet Russia itself. 

Among the topics here dealt with we find a discussion of the disregard for 
human life in Russia; the control of the government by the Communist élite; the 
deification of Stalin; the Soviet parody of justice; the function of the Russian 
trade unions as agents of the workers’ exploitation by the state ; the beggarly stan- 
dard of living ; the degradation of the intellectuals to the role of propaganda scribes ; 
the miserable lot of Soviet women ; and the hidden antisemitism of the Soviets. 

Part III constitutes probably the most interesting and useful section of the book, 
since it deals with several little-known or rather long-forgotten episodes in the his- 
tory of international communism. Among these are the short-lived attempts of the 
year 1919 to establish Soviet governments in Hungary and Bavaria, and the story 
of Soviet imperialism in China prior to 1927. 

The last part of the book deals with the then present (1938-39) activities of 
the Comintern in the Spanish Civil War and those of the Communists in this 
country. It contains little which has not been presented more fully in dozens of 
other books, many of them written by renegades who had been on the inside. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that The Soviet Impact on Society is prodi- 
gious in the scrupulous use of sources and facts. It contains a goodly number of 
small inaccuracies and slipshod formulations which, taken in the aggregate, be- 
come quite annoying. Only one example, picked at random, may be given here. 
According to Mr. Runes, “the troops of Social Democratic Germany marched into 
Munich” in 1919 in order to make an end to the Soviet rule. (p. 149) This state- 
ment is at best half true. It is true that Noske, the German Minister of National 
Defense, who had ordered the capture of Munich, was a Social Democrat, and that 
the legitimate government of Bavaria, which had been driven from Munich by the 
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Soviets, was headed by the Social Democrat Hoffmann. The Reich Cabinet was not 
a Social Democratic one, but a coalition government( Weimar Coalition). But the 
salient point is that the military operations were carried out by the notorious Free 
Corps and partly by regulars under von Epp, who soon joined Hitler and was later 
made governor of Bavaria by him. Epp’s second aide was Major Ernst Roehm, 
who on the day of the capture of Munich became the Chief of Staff of the town 
commander. 

In spite of these flaws, it must be conceded that the book contains much infor- 
ination and some interesting quotations. Its tone is that of lively journalism, and 
Mr. Runes has no difficulty in engaging and holding his readers’ attention. 

Werner W. Pese 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE BOOKS AND 
PUBLICATIONS SECTION 
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Reports and Notices 


The First National Conference 


of the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
June 18—23, 1953 —Park College, Missouri 


A BREAKDOWN of communication is 
a normal, expected result when a 
conference brings together into one 
place a number of college teachers from 
all the teaching fields and all types of 
institutions, and adds a sprinkling of 
deans, engineers, and theologians. Not 
that the breakdown is complete, for there 
are always some topics of universal in- 
terest, such as salary levels and teaching 
loads, and the ever-present crises of 
curriculum theory and pending revision. 
In general though, the experts on hens, 
bridges, social patterns, esthetics, the 
Heisenberg principle, etc., find it ex- 
ceedingly tough-going when they try to 
discuss what is really worth discussing. 
Specialization exacts the price of tongue- 
tiedness. 

It was the existence of a common 
language, relating persons of diverse 

This is an interpretative report, but not 
official, prepared by the editor and drawing 
upon various materials sent in by the confer- 
ence participants. Professor Chad Walsh gave 
liberally of his time and energy to the writing 
of portions of this report. 
port, as well as of articles related to the report, 
are available upon request, if they are con- 
sidered useful in connection with local or 
regional faculty groups. Earlier numbers of 
The Christian Scholar have also provided 
valuable background material for an under- 
standing of the Fellowship and an acquaint- 
ance with its recent conference. 


Reprints of this re- 
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backgrounds to one another, that made 
the recent national conference of the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship memor- 
able. During almost a week of shirt- 
sleeves heat, these professors came to- 
gether from coast to coast, from all the 
areas of the curriculum represented in 
the average university bulletin, and all 
types of schools. 
they could talk about other things than 
the weather and the high cost of living. 
They became an articulate community of 


They discovered that 


concern and insight, because they shared 
a faith—their Christian faith. 
Christianity did not have the same 
meaning for all of them. There was a 
wide denominational spread, and indivi- 
dual differences all the way from semi- 
fundamentalism to semi-humanism were 
in evidence. These variations were 
frankly accepted, and, as time went on, 
miraculously transcended. What all had 
in common made it possible for them to 
talk What they had in 
common gave them leverage for tackling 
the problems of curriculum, of faith’s 
commitments and scholarship, of the 
obligations and opportunities presented 
to Christian teaching 
methods, and of faculty-student relation- 
They shared together their ex- 





and listen. 


teachers, of 


ships. 
periences, their insights, and their con- 
cerns. But, the conference was more 


than this. New insights arose during 
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those days together—a few intensive 
days of life set within the context of 
Christian faith and the consideration of 
the vocation of teaching. 


The sense of community, the sharing 
of insights and problems, the many talks 
around the edges, as it were, do not, 
however, reveal the whole story. Each 
member of the conference brought with 
him a generous portion of expectation ; 
many brought already developed skills 
for wrestling with the problems which 
brought us together; all made some 
sacrifices of vacation time and travel 
money. But, more than we all brought 
was at work among us. This—which 
soon became primary—was the Spirit of 
God working in the group as a whole, 
through the leaders, and within each par- 
ticipant. As someone said at the close, 
“This has been a means of grace.” For 
a conference to become, virtually, sacra- 
mental is exciting and almost alarming. 
While we are tempted to look back upon 
it as an inspiring conference, those of us 
who share the concern of the Fellowship 
are all called to work with greater con- 
fidence on the tasks and responsibilities 
before us and to give still more liberal 
portions of midnight oil to the purposes 
we hold—developing the ways and 
means whereby Christian professors can 
devote themselves to a _ corporate 
acknowledgment of their responsibilities 
as scholars and teachers, to the relation- 
ships of faith to the vocation of the 
teacher, and to the fuller understanding 
of the biblical world-view from whose 
perspective we can look again at the true 
nature of the college and university in 
our day. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


The four major aspects of the confer- 
ence program reflect the Fellowship's 
total program and purpose. The first is 
worship. In our acknowledgment that 
our life is given by God, that we live in 
a world of His making, and that He is at 
work among and around us fulfilling His 
promises, the Fellowship recognizes that 
its enduring resources and its pivotal 
obligations direct us to the acts of cor- 
porate worship. We return and find 
rest ; we are sent forth and upheld. This 
was fully verified at the conference: it 
is primary for the Fellowship’s corpor- 
ate life. 

The second is theology. Living in a 
day of theological renaissance, we are 
especially made mindful of the necessity 
that all Christians give study and 
thought to those commitments which 
bind together the community of faith and 
transcend the diversities and divisions of 
the academic world. The study of biblical 
faith, while it may remove no problems 
and solve few without raising others, 
does increase the likelihood that the im- 
portant questions will be posed and that 
some new insights for our common life 
as scholars and teachers will be given us. 
The conference, to a great extent, 
focused around the four addresses by 
Daniel Day Williams. He spoke on the 
following themes: “Biblical Faith and 
Scientific Knowledge ;” “Man in the 
Light of Christ; “Christian Love and 
Social Justice ;” and, “History and Hu- 
man Destiny.” (His own abstracts of 
these addresses appear elsewhere in this 
number.) In a somewhat different theo- 
logical tempo were the address and con- 
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tributions of J. V. Langmead Casserley. 
From a third standpoint came the in- 
cisive chapel meditations and discussion 
remarks of the conference chaplain, 
Alexander Miller. The various seminars 
and discussion groups developed a 
stimulating three-cornered dialogue be- 
tween those who tended to follow a re- 
constructed and biblically-oriented “pro- 
cess theology,” others who sought recon- 
ciliations of faith and reason along more 
traditional Augustinian lines, and still 
others who found Neo-Orthodox form- 
ulations most convincing. Professors, 
it would appear, are confident that, in 
their desire to become lay theologians, 
they can and should utilize the humanly 
discernible elements of their Maker’s 
pattern in the natural and social order. 
and that there is a valid area for both 
Christian apologetics and “natural 
theology.” No tendency to form party 
lines was, however, in evidence. 


The third area of the program finds 
its center in bringing the insights oi 
Christian faith to bear upon the cur- 
ricular While there 
some, of course, who maintain a separa- 
tion of faith and scholarship, and though 
others propose only superficial correla- 


disciplines. are 


tions (both groups being conspicuously 
absent at the conference), serious atten- 
tion must be given to the role of faith’s 
commitments in the various subjects. 
Despite the frequent assumption by 
many non-Christian colleagues that com- 
mitments and scholarship do not mix, the 
problems encountered by those who take 
the inevitable mixture seriously, are 
nevertheless, formidable. Among others, 
the following were dealt with in Semi- 
nars: the nature of objectivity, the rela- 
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tion between professorial and pastoral 
responsibilities, the tension and con- 
tinuities between the community of 
worship and the community of culture, 
the ways of acknowledging God’s pur- 
poses in the classroom, and the implica- 
tions of vast human power in our critical 
age. Surrounding these are the basic 
problems—the need of recognizing our 
the 
im- 


actual presuppositions in teaching, 
recognition that being a Christian 
plies that faith belongs integrally to the 
whole life and thought of the teacher, 
and that the claims of faith are neither 
nominal nor peripheral. 


The fourth area concerns the various 
responsibilities of Christian professors 
within and beyond the academic com- 
munity. These can best be indicated by 
noting the subjects dealt with in the spe- 
cial addresses, all of which were on a 
high level—both religious and intellec- 
tual—and called for a stretching of the 
mind to grasp their full significance. 
Theodore M. Greene, speaking at the 
opening session on ““The Contemporary 
Challenge of the Christian Scholar and 
Teacher,” the proposition that 
Greek the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, the genuine 


posed 
culture, at its summit, 
Scientific search, and the true Demo- 
cratic ideal, all gravitate towards three 
fundamental themes—process, piety, and 
person. Francis Pickens Miller, candi- 
date for the Senate from the State of 
Virginia in 1952 and a member of the 
Advisory Commission of the World 
Council of Churches, challenged the 
view that intellectuals are either devoid 
of or ill-equipped for social responsibil- 
ity, and went on to insist that there is 
both religious and political treason in not 
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bringing the “ivory tower” into the 
whole of our common life and especially 
into the contemporary struggles for 
freedom and justice. E. Harris Harbi- 
son, in his address on “Christian Pers- 
pectives on Freedom of the Mind,” 
documented well his contention that 
freedom is to be asserted in the face of 
all current threats (frequently cloaked in 
the guise of giving men happiness), but 
that our Christian obligations are to be 
accepted without panic and with a depth 
of understanding regarding the true na- 
ture of freedom itself. Stimulating also 
were the addresses of Dean James C. Mc- 
Leod and President J. L. Zwingle which 
developed views of the Christian ideal 
for the colleges and universities and 
called for the taking of those steps 
which would bring into greater reality 
the true community of those who learn 
and teach. In his sensitive delineation of 
the role of the Christian professor “on 
the frontier” in relation to non-Christian 
and even anti-Christian colleagues, T. S. 
K. Scott-Craig maintained the balance 
between the opportunities for Christian 
witness and a rough-shod type of evan- 
gelism which alienates others and 
breaks the academic community. Amos 
N. Wilder, in an instructive and delight- 
ful talk on Christian implications in 
modern literature, provided stimulating 
incentive for each professor, regardless 


*Printed versions of the addresses by Pro- 
fessors Greene and Harbison are to be found 
in this number of The Christian Scholar; it 
is hoped that similar materials will be pre- 
sented with regard to the other addresses in 
forthcoming numbers. A portion of the ma- 
terial dealt with by Professor Wilder is found 
in Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XIII, No. 13 
(July 20, 1953.) 


of the field of his teaching, to become at 
least familiar with one of the arts for a 
fuller appreciation of their role in the 
whole of life. Here is a wide range of 
important areas of concern; each one 
challenges exploration and _ consider- 
ation.* 

Each of the areas of the program re- 
flects, then, a major purpose of the Fel- 
lowship—the call to worship, the task of 
theological study, the challenge of relat- 
ing insights of Biblical faith to the areas 
of teaching, and the diverse responsibili- 
ties which confront professors, as Chris- 
tians, in their multiple roles of member- 
ship in the community of faith, the 
academic community, and the civic and 
national life beyond the campus. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FELLOWSHIP 


While it is not yet possible to attempt 
a full description of the character of the 
Fellowship—for it is still emerging — 
some observations can be made. First, it 
does not exist as an organization—and 
nearly all who know it have expressed 
the hope that it may not now become one! 
—and it has no official membership; it 
is, nevertheless, an identifiable com- 
munity of scholars and teachers. It is a 
movement among, for, and led by per- 
sons identified with the pursuit of in- 
quiry, the development of scholarly 
skills, and the training in academic dis- 
ciplines. It is an informal crystallization 
of the desire of Christian professors 
throughout the country to know one an- 
other, to compare notes, to deepen both 
their faith and their professional in- 
sight, and to take back into their 
campuses and regions what they have 
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learned. Its participants share the per- 
plexities and joys of the teaching voca- 
tion with all of their colleagues ; they are 
concerned, also, that opportunities exist 
which bring them together as Christians. 
They know that it is in their lives as 
teachers, if at all, that the Christian faith 
lives, shapes thought, and works re- 
demptively. 

Secondly, it is a community of scholars 
alive to basic Christian faith as the 
nerve-center of their existence. While 
no creed either includes or excludes per- 
sons desiring to participate and differ- 
ences in interpretation of our common 
faith are freely expressed in the Fellow- 
ship, it nevertheless, draws together the 
community of Christian teachers around 
the historic faith which over the cen- 
turies calls itself Christian. They are 
participants together in that community 
where a common faith and a common 
language have restored the ability of 
rational men and women to talk sense 
—and live it! Thus, the Fellowship 
exists “on the boundary”—they are 
scholars and Christians — which is, of 
course, not an atypical Christian 
stance. 


Thirdly, it is devoted to the central 
task of relating Christian faith to the 
whole task of learning and teaching and 
to the every-day problems which con- 
front members of academic communi- 
ties. This task is rooted in the aware- 
ness that our personal life-commitments 
have a bearing upon our daily work, our 
relations to students and colleagues, and 
the whole range of curricular and co- 
curricular responsibilities. Though inap- 
propriate and untimely expressions of 
the presuppositions of faith are to be 
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cautioned against, the Christian teacher 
nevertheless shares the whole pastoral 
task of testifying to the power of the 
Gospel and the love of God in his voca- 
tion as a professor. 

Fourthly, the Fellowship is ecumenical 
in its own character and in its scope of 
concern, It is related to the Christian 
churches and agencies—to the whole life 
of the community of faith throughout the 
world. Seeking to avoid the perils of 
being either sectarian or provincial, it is 
open to all who will meet together, as 
one in the Fellowship has said, “at the 
foot of the Cross,” and it welcomes the 
movements of similar concern in other 
parts of the world and other portions of 


the Church. 
THE Future TASK 


The primary task of the Fellowship is 
to give assistance in the establishing of 
“colonies” of this new life on large cam- 
puses and small, from one ocean to the 
other. Realizing that annual confer- 
ences on a national scale are not feasible, 
because of the vast distances and the 
high costs of travel, and recognizing also 
that more valuable assistance may best 
be given local groups through area meet- 
ings, the Fellowship plans to develop a 
full program of regional workshops, 
seminars, or conferences during the next 
year. In addition, plans will be carried 
out by several special committees for 
meetings of Christian teachers in given 
disciplines in connection with annual 
gatherings of the professional societies. 

The Fellowship, in addition, will super- 
vise the preparation of study-guides, 
bibliographies, and other printed re- 
sources in certain areas of special 
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concern —— regarding responsibilities 
in the academic life, in various 
fields of teaching, and _ regarding 
basic theological questions. These 
materials will seek to make explicit 
and relevant, for teachers, Chris- 
tianity’s unique insights into the areas 
where group discussion at the local or 
regional level might well press. Certain 
standing committees, in particular the 
Executive Committee, the Continuing 
Committee, and the Consultants, will 
continue to take overall leadership in 
guiding the developing program and 
work of the Fellowship. Assistance will 
continue to be given to the fullest extent 
possible by the office of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches, to which 
the Fellowship is related for its adminis- 
trative purposes. A directory of inter- 
ested professors, in the form of a mailing 
list, is to be prepared and maintained by 
the office so that the Committees may 
keep open a network of contacts among 
those concerned in the various parts of 
the country and on local campuses. The 
Christian Scholar will seek to serve this 
movement as fully as it can by publishing 
papers, bibliographies, and reports relev- 
ant to the concerns of the Fellowship. 
Kirtley F. Mather (Harvard) was 
elected to continue as the Fellowship’s 
Chairman. FE. Harris Harbison (Prin- 
ceton) was elected to the chairmanship 
of the Executive Committee; to serve 
with him are Werner A. Bohnstedt 
(Michigan State) and Howard V. Hong 
(St. Olaf), as vice-chairman and record- 
ing secretary, respectively; Nathan A. 
Scott (Howard), Philip N. Joranson 
(Beloit), Kenneth C. Reynolds (South- 


ern California), George F. Thomas 
(Princeton), Elizabeth H. Zorb (Vas- 
sar), C. C. Schmidt (Texas Technol- 
ogical), and another yet to be added. 
The Continuing Committee is to be 
named in the fall and will consist of 
professors widely representative of dif- 
ferent parts of the country, the whole 
range of disciplines and types of institu- 
tions, the churches and agencies, and the 
regional planning committees. The Con- 
sultants, composed largely of profes- 
sional representatives from the staffs of 
churches, agencies, foundations, organ- 
izations, and seminaries, and to be 
named in the fall, will be invited to give 
assistance in the further development of 
the Fellowship’s perspective, its relation- 
ships, and its growing strength and 
promise. 

Another national conference will, un- 
doubtedly, be planned for a time several 
years in the future. It is our common 
prayer that it too will be given the care- 
ful and conscientious planning by an 
excellent committee, that it will be 
guided by such excellent chairmen as 
Kirtley F. Mather and George F. 
Thomas, and that its participants will be 
as hard-working, as enthusiastic, and as 
concerned as were the more than one 
hundred twenty who came together at 
Park College in June of 1953. While 
the Fellowship has only a brief history, 
it has a good beginning, and an exciting 
and promising future. May God con- 


tinue to bless its efforts. 
x ok Ox 


MATERIALS FROM THE CONFERENCE 


In addition to the articles and report 
which are available in printed form in 
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The Christian Scholar and, upon re- 
quest, in reprints. The Commission’s 
Office also has several tape recordings 
available for use by groups. The tapes 
give the full addresses by Professor 
Greene and Professor Harbison, and the 
summary meeting of the Seminars 
chaired by Professor Williams. They 


Developments in the Dept. 


During the past year, provisional plans 
have been developed for the activation 
of the Department of Campus Christian 
Life in September of 1953. Meetings 
of the provisional membership of the 
Department and a consultation among 
all those concerned with these plans have 
now moved this unit within the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
to its current administrative status. 
Rules of Procedure have been prepared 
and adopted tentatively by the provi- 
sional department; a beginning budget 
and staff are now activated. 

In essence, the Department’s purpose 
is to provide ways and means for the 
churches and agencies to engage to their 
fullest capacities in their common task 
of ministering to students and faculty 
in the colleges and universities of this 
country, to develop and deepen the ecu- 
menical aspects of the Christian com- 
munity in the life of the campuses, and 
to seek ways of extending the student 
and faculty Christian movements on the 
local, intercollegiate, and national levels. 
In order to accomplish these, and related 
ends, the Department invited the United 
Student Christian Council into a re- 
sponsible relationship, asking that it 
(the U.S.C.C) assume responsibility for 
the student interests and concerns of the 
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were recorded at 3 3/4 inches per sec- 
ond, and can be played back only on a 
dual-track machine at this speed. Any 
group wishing to borrow either of these 
tapes, should write to the Commission 
at its address: 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


of Campus Christian Life 


Department and so relate itself function- 
ally to the Department that it may best 
carry this responsibility. Assuring the 
U.S.C.C. autonomy in matters of specific 
policy, program, and budget, the Depart- 
ment of Campus Christian Life would 
look upon it as the organization through 
which the Christian witness among stu- 
dents would be made most effectively 
by students. Encouragement would, 
moreover, be given to the U.S.C.C. to 
strengthen its organization, to extend 
its effectiveness, and to develop further 
the unity of the student Christian move- 
ment in America. 

In a similar manner, the Department 
invited the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
to become responsibly related, asking it 
(the F.C.F ) to assume responsibility for 
the faculty interests and concerns of the 
Department and so relate itself func- 
tionally to the Department that it may 
best carry this responsibility. Similar 
assurance of autonomy was given and 
the assistance and encouragement of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation (through the Department) was 
pledged. 

As this number of The Christian 
Scholar goes to press, there is no re- 
sponse to be reported officially from the 
United Student Christian Council. At 
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meetings of the Tenth General As- 
sembly, to be held in Evanston, Illinois, 
September 5-12, the decision regarding 
the Department’s invitation will be made. 
The Faculty Christian Fellowship, on 
the other hand, acting through the recent 
national conference, voted to “cooperate 
fully with the National Council of 
Churches in order that the responsibility 
of the Department of Campus Christian 
Life for serving members of faculties 
may be discharged through the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship.” The Executive 
Comunittee was asked to work out the 
details of this relationship in the light of 


further developments. A more complete 
report of the program, structure, and 
work of this new unit will be presented 
in another number of this publication. 

The Department of Campus Christian 
Life’s provisional members, as_ the 
nucleus of the General Committee which 
is responsible for guiding its work and 
coordinating its relationships, will mect 
at the Nittany Inn in State College, 
Pennsylvania, on November 6 and 7. 
Discussion of the purposes and outreach 
of the Department, along with practical 
questions concerning the implementation 
of its total work, will be foremost on the 
agenda at that time. 


Brief Report On A Seminar 


E. G. STANLEY BAKER 


-\ seminar on the Teaching of Natural 
Sciences in Relation to Religious Con- 
cepts met at The Pennsylvania State 
College from July 6 to 17, 1953. Fi- 
nancial support was given by the Dan- 
forth Foundation; arrangements were 
made and facilities provided by the 
College. 

The seminar was led by Dr. William 
G. Pollard, Executive Director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
and Dr. E. L. Long, Jr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Ethics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Dr. P. N. 
Joranson, Professor of Biology at Beloit 
College, Dr. H. S. Brunner, and Dean 
H. K. Schilling, both of Penn State, also 
considered particular topics with the 
group. The membership of the seminar 


Professor Baker of Drew University de- 
scribes one of five seminars on “Christian 
Foundation for College Teaching” held this 
summer under the auspices of the Danforth 
Foundation. 


consisted of 26 experienced members of 
coilege and university science faculties, 
ranging from Division Chairmen to In- 
structors and representing 17 states from 
Oregon to Massachusetts. The group 
happened to be equally divided between 
the biological and the physical sciences. 

The seminar was motivated by a ser- 
ious desire to understand the signifi- 
cance of the Christian religion and its 
teachings in our world today and 
especially to consider the impacts of 
current scholarship, scientific and Bibli- 
cal, on each other and on the influence 
the science teacher does and should have 
on his own campus. For this purpose 
it was important, if not mandatory, that 
the seminar have leaders who were well 
trained in both natural science and 
theology. Dr. Pollard and Dr. Long 
proved that they met this requirement. 

The seminar consisted of three major 
series of talks which carried throughout 
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the two weeks and which might be 
called: 

Theological Interpretations of the 

Bible in the Light of Current Biblical 

Scholarship—Dr. Long. 

Scientific Problems, Concepts, and 

Hypotheses of Religious Significance 

—Dr. Pollard. 

The Hebrew - Christian Message in 

terms of its Literary and Historical 

Development—Dr. Pollard. 

In addition, special topics were pre- 
sented on several occasions, both by the 
staff and speakers mentioned, and by 
especially qualified members of the 
seminar. The talk by Dean Schilling, 
“Toward Scholarly Poise and Perspec- 
tive,” should be especially mentioned. 
Each day closed with a brief devotional 
service. 

The physical facilities permitted all 
members of the staff and seminar to live 
together in one dormitory, meet in that 
same dormitory, and have meals together 
in a private dining room. This permitted 
discussions at all times and was a sig- 
nificant factor in the success of the 
seminar. The general technique of opera- 
tions consisted of two talks each morn- 
ing and one each evening, followed by 
discussion periods. The last period of 
each morning was used for group discus- 
sions (or workshops) usually by sub- 
ject-matter groups, in which attention 
was given particularly to problems of 
teaching. The afternoons were free for 
individual discussions, special meetings, 
and study, for which an appropriate 
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library had been transferred to the 
building. 

To report the content of the seminar 
talks would take a book, at least; to re- 
port decisions of the discussions would 
be impossible, since they were not form- 
alized and usually not directed to ques- 
tions capable of simple, positive deci- 
sions. A few generalizations can be 
fairly regarded as the “consensus of the 
meeting.” 1) The orientation in philo- 
sophy and especially theology and early 
Hebrew - Christian history which the 
seminar provided is quite as important 
for a science teacher as is orientation in 
science for teachers of philosophy, 
theology, and the humanities. 2) There 
is an acute problem of effective com- 
munication of ideas between specialists 
in science and theology. 3) An historical 
and critical interpretation of the He- 
brew-Christian drama resolves many so- 
called conflicts between science and re- 
ligion. 4) The almost exclusive emphasis 
on the Greco-Roman origins of Western 
culture in most history teaching leads 
to a one-sided interpretation of con- 
temporary life. 5) There are evidences 
of a reawakening among college and 
university faculties of a serious interest 
in the importance of the Christian mes- 
sage. 6) Science is capable of reinforc- 
ing rather than tearing down Christian 
conviction. This can be and should be 
done without ignoring either established 
fact or areas of current disagreement and 
without violence to the integrity of 
either teacher or student. Scientism, on 
the other hand, will never furnish a 
valid philosophy of life. 
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Asian Students Speak to Americans 


ROBERT ORR 


“There is a social revolution going on 
in Asia today that we simply must know 
about.” So spoke the thirty-odd Amer- 
ican delegates to the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth which met in 
Kottayam, Travancore, South India, 
December 11-25, 1952, and the General 
Committee meeting of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation at Nasrapur, 
India, January 9-21, 1953. In addition 
to these and other conference experiences 
in India, most of those delegates also 
spent considerable time visiting countries 
of Southeast Asia, such as Burma, In- 
donesia, Thailand, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, and Ceylon. Through such 
experiences we had the privilege of com- 
ing to know many people of that area 
first hand and to see their problems in 
flesh and blood. In addition, we often 
had the opportunity of seeing our own 
nation as others see it. Through this 
we saw our role and relationship to the 
revolution in a fresh light. The more 
we saw, the more we became aware oi 
how concretely and how closely we were 
related to Asia today and its future. 

It took only a few days in Asia for 
most of us to realize that our single 
greatest need as Americans is simply to 
come to know Asia and Asians as they 
As we walked the streets of 

Calcutta, 
with 


are today. 
Singapore, and 


Asian | students, 


Bombay, 
Tokyo, 
picked our way through native villages, 


visited 


Robert Orr, recent chairman of the United 
Student Christian Council, is a graduate of 
the University of California in Los Angeles. 
He will begin his graduate studies this fall at 
the San Anselmo Theological Seminary. 


and gazed at the ancient temples and 
shrines of the Orient, we were struck 
by the oft-mentioned isolation of Amer- 
icans from the rest of the world. When 
we combined our travel experiences with 
conversations with Christian young peo- 
ple from Asia at the conferences, we 
sensed just how important a personal 
knowledge of Asia and the rest. of the 
world is; for, unless our concern for 
Asia is based on a real regard for its 
people and their welfare, then we our- 
selves are in great danger of perverting 
the revolution for our own ends. As long 
as we think of the people of Asia as “‘the 
masses” and the countries of Asia as 
“the mysterious East” we will be 
tempted, in critical times especially, to 
think of Asians simply as factors in a 
world power struggle. For the Christian, 
this will never do. 

Asians themselves today are learning 
that revolution in and of itself is not 
enough. For example, have 
risen to demand basic human rights dur- 
ing the last decades, the rough outlines 
of which are fairly familiar. Now, how- 
ever, Asians are discovering that their 


Asians 


newly-won freedom is not enough, for 
exploitation by Westerners in many in- 
stances has been replaced by exploita- 
tion by Asians. Thus, the need in Asia 
is for two things—first, the means of 
changing the social, economic, and poli- 
tical structure for the benefit of all the 
people. This involves education, tech- 
nical training, financial resources, and 
long, patient labor in difficult areas. But 
the second need is equally great. That 
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is the need for a spiritual power that 
will help to establish the worth of the 
individual person, for a firm foundation 
for human dignity. Only this can estab- 
lish real social justice and give the goals 
of democracy deeply felt roots. This, in 
part, is the big opportunity for Chris- 
tianity in Asia today. 

We are related very practically to 
these needs of Asia in a number of ways. 
First of all, because of the shortage of 
technical, agricultural, and _ business 
schools in Asia, many Asians will con- 
tinue to come to America for a long 
time to get their advanced training. It is 
extremely important that these students 
acquire first-hand acquaintance of demo- 
cratic values along with their specialized 
knowledge. The student of public admin- 
istration here who goes home to continue 
the corrupt practices of many present 
officials does not speak very well for 
democracy. The business administra- 
tion student who goes home with ideas 
of becoming a millionaire at the expense 
of his fellow-countrymen through tech- 
niques learned here had better have 
stayed at home. This need places a 
great demand on us in our colleges and 
universities to see that international stu- 
dents have opportunities for democratic 
life experiences in work, social groups, 
and the like, as well as in academic pur- 
suits. It also demands of us a clearer 
understanding and living out of our 
democratic ideals. Student Christian 
groups have in this group of interna- 
tional students one of their most im- 
portant fields of evangelism. 

Second, we must learn to live as equals 
with Asian people, not only Asian stu- 
dents and diplomats, but with all Asians 
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whether they live in our own cities or in 
For centuries we have thought of 
ourselves as superior to Asians. This 
was in many cases not deliberately or 
Nevertheless, such an 


Asia. 


consciously done. 
attitude became part of our subconscious 
reaction to Asia and Asians. <A great 
psychological adjustment must now be 
made by all, for we must learn to respect 
Asian people as being not just illiterate 
masses, but as people having abilities 
and values demanding our admiration. 
This in turn can help Asians find new 
self-respect and eventually help people 
from East and West to live in mutual 
respect of one another. 


This is not a theoretical problem. We 
in the United States must take some very 
practical steps to implement this adjust- 
ment. For young people it is very impor- 
tant to have more contacts with Asians. 
The time should 
establish ways whereby students can go 
to Asia in large numbers. This can be 
done only if many different organiza- 


has come when we 


tions undertake to see people to Asia, 
and if we are creative enough to find 
many varied projects and relationships 
in Asian circles. Student teams from 
Cornell, U.C.L.A., and the University of 
California at Berkeley are examples of 
one kind of relationship to Asian people. 
Students spending a year in Asian col- 
another. Various travelling 
seminars is one more. We should send 
many more students, however, for the 
need for understanding between East 
and West has never been greater. 
Third, the way we view our Christian 
faith in relation to democracy is very 
important. We must be very careful not 
to equate Christianity with democracy 
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too closely. This is important both for 
us and for the impression it leaves with 
visiting Asian students seeking to under- 
stand Western civilization. We are in 
constant danger of making this identi- 
fication and thus making the American 
way of life and culture God’s answer to 
men’s needs in all parts of the world. 
We must guard against identifying dem- 
ocracy and Christianity as universal 
views of life with only America or the 
West. Democracy and Christianity are 
both needed badly in Asia. However, 
Russian-inspired Communism is much 
more appealing to many Asians than 
democracy and Christianity if they are 
claimed as the exclusive products of 
Europe and America. We must help 
Asians to see that democracy and Chris- 
tianity can be claimed by men anywhere. 


However, it is not just that these at- 
titudes will not bring results, but that in 
making such equations we are in danger 
of great hypocrisy; for, in so doing, we 
insinuate that God loves America best of 
all and overlook the fact that God finds 
good or evil in America just as he finds 
them in the life of other nations. It is 
very tempting sometimes to meet the 
boasts and taunts of the enemy with 
boasts and taunts of our own. However, 
if truth and peace are ultimately to pre- 
vail, then we must exercise our power 
with continual humility and repentance, 
even though our antagonists exercise 
their power otherwise. 

Moreover, this attitude is simply not 
true to the Church’s witness to Christ’s 
love for all men and may cut many stu- 
dents off from God and his salvation 
through Jesus. It also can give the stu- 


dent the wrong idea ot what part the 
Christian faith has had in building West- 
ern civilization and leave the Christian 
contribution just that much more diluted. 

Fourth, we must seek to understand 
the decisions and actions of Asians in 
the light of their own situations. For 
example, why India should remain neu- 
tral in the East-West struggle is an 
irritating riddle to many Americans; or 
why India should consider socialism a 
valid alternative to capitalism is equally 
mysterious. However, when one con- 
siders the need for far-reaching domestic 
reforms at the present time in India 
from India’s point of view the possibility 
of both decisions is considerably clarified 
In order to gain such understanding we 
should approach Asia with sympathetic 
concern for its problems. 

Sympathetic concern for Asian people 
and their problems is the crucial demand 
on Americans today. More important 
than all the previously mentioned de- 
mands growing out of our relation to 
modern Asia is, however, the need for 
us to commit ourselves to helping Asia 
in whatever way we can with the just 
and reforming aspects of its revolution. 
As Americans we have much in the way 
of material resources to offer Asia. Gov- 
ernment and private aid programs 
should be continued. As Christians, 
moreover, we are commanded to “bear 
one another’s burdens” and to seek the 
welfare of all people. Through mission 
we can share these burdens. Above all, 
we are called to help set men free 
wherever they are, and only love to 
work in the practical issues of life can 
do this. 








